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TEACHER  SATISFACTION,  STUDENT  SATISFACTION,  AND  STUDENT 
ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  OF 
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By 
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Chairman:  Michael  Y.  Nunnery 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

Educational  leaders  have  long  been  concerned  with  factors  that 
influence  student  academic  achievement.  Among  the  factors  that  have 
been  studied  are  teacher  satisfaction  and  student  satisfaction.  This 
study  was  undertaken  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  among  these 
variables  at  the  middle  school  level. 

The  participants  consisted  of  897  teachers  in  the  18  middle  schools 
of  the  Orange  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools  who  completed  a teacher 
satisfaction  survey  and  3,590  seventh  and  3,228  eighth  grade  students 
who  took  a standardized  achievement  test  in  both  1989  and  1990  and 
completed  a student  satisfaction  survey.  The  instruments  used  included 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  Teacher 
Satisfaction  Survey,  the  NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey,  and  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U.  The  statistical  procedures 
used  were  partial  correlation  and  multiple  regression. 

Based  on  the  analyses  of  data,  it  was  found  that  (a)  teacher 
satisfaction  with  parents  and  community  is  positively  related  to  student 
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academic  achievement;  (b)  when  teachers  are  more  satisfied  with  the 
school  curriculum  and  their  job  tasks,  students  tend  to  have  higher 
academic  achievement  scores;  (c)  when  teachers  are  more  satisfied  with 
either  their  coworkers  or  communication  within  the  school,  students  tend 
to  have  lower  academic  achievement  scores;  (d)  students  who  are  more 
satisfied  with  their  teachers  and  their  decision-making  opportunities 
tend  to  have  lower  academic  achievement  scores;  (e)  students  who  are 
more  satisfied  with  student  activities  tend  to  have  lower  academic 
achievement  scores;  and  (f)  students  who  are  more  satisfied  with  their 
schoolwork  and  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  tend  to  have 
higher  academic  achievement  scores. 

Based  on  these  results,  it  was  suggested  that  (a)  school  district 
leaders  should  continue  to  encourage  and  support  parent  and  community 
involvement  in  the  schools,  (b)  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  teach 
classes  in  their  areas  of  specialization  with  up-to-date  curriculum 
materials,  (c)  student  opportunities  for  decision  making  at  the  middle 
school  level  should  be  examined,  and  (d)  high  standards  should  be 
maintained  for  books  and  materials  in  the  school  library  and  access  to 
and  use  of  these  materials  should  be  easy  for  students . 
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CHAPTER  1 

BACKGROUND  AND  JUSTIFICATION 


For  decades  organizational  managers  have  been  interested  in  how  to 
motivate  workers  and  increase  productivity.  Many  management  theories 
have  been  advanced  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  help  managers  get 
the  most  productivity  from  their  employees.  In  the  late  19th  century 
and  early  20th  century,  several  management  theorists  emphasized 
efficient  production  methods  and  impersonal  treatment  of  workers 
(Taylor,  1911;  Weber,  1947/1964).  These  notions  were  applied  to 
education  by  Cubberley  (1916)  when  he  noted  that  schools  were  "factories 
in  which  the  raw  products  (children)  are  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  into 
products  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  life"  (p.  338). 

However,  there  were  opposing  points  of  view.  For  example,  Mary 
Parker  Follett,  a contemporary  of  many  theorists  who  emphasized 
efficient  production  and  impersonal  treatment  of  workers,  argued  that 
the  nature  of  human  relations  was  an  important  ingredient,  and  she 
advocated  a recognition  of  the  motivating  desires  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  group  in  order  for  an  industrial  organization  to  be  productive 
(Metcalf  & Urwick,  1940).  Further,  in  the  Western  Electric  studies  of 
the  1920s  and  early  1930s  researchers  found  that  the  nature  of  human 
relations  that  were  built  within  a group  was  an  important  determinant  of 
productivity  (Mayo,  1933).  Therefore,  attention  became  focused  on  the 
workers  and  their  needs  and  the  social  structures  they  created  within 
organizations.  Maslow  (1943)  and  Herzberg  and  associates  (1959)  later 
expanded  and  developed  these  ideas. 
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In  more  recent  years  the  so-called  "systems  theorists"  have  tended 
to  focus  on  both  productivity  in  relation  to  purposes  and  the 
psychological  and  social  needs  of  employees  (Kast  & Rosenzweig,  1985). 
This  attention  to  both  the  human  and  organizational  aspects  has  its 
genesis  in  the  work  of  Barnard  (1938)  who  noted  that  in  order  for  an 
organization  to  survive  it  must  be  effective  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  and  efficient  in  satisfying  individual  motives.  He 
defined  effectiveness  as  a condition  in  which  there  was  progress  toward 
achieving  corporate  goals  and  organizational  purposes,  and  he  defined 
efficiency  as  the  extent  to  which  individuals  had  their  own  purposes  or 
needs  met  in  a situation. 

Therefore,  in  sum,  there  has  been  for  a number  of  years  the  concern 
that  two  needs  exist  for  an  organization  to  function.  One  need  is  for 
the  accomplishment  of  goals  (i.e.,  productivity)  and  the  other  need  is 
for  individuals  to  have  their  personal  needs  met  (i.e.,  job 
satisfaction) . 

As  suggested  by  Cubberley,  the  achievement  of  school  objectives  has 
long  been  a concern  of  educational  leaders.  However,  the  objectives  or 
cooperative  purposes  of  education  are  much  more  vague  than  those  in 
industry  and  thus  measuring  productivity  in  relation  to  these  objectives 
or  purposes  is  difficult.  Specifically,  there  have  been  a variety  of 
purposes  proposed  for  schools  that  take  into  account  both  the  affective 
and  cognitive  domains  (Bloom,  1956) . However,  in  light  of  the  1980s 
reforms  and  emphasis  on  academic  achievement,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  1990s  there  is  considerable  interest  in  defining  school 
productivity  in  terms  of  pupil  academic  achievement.  Thus,  achievement 
test  scores  have  become  the  standard  measure  by  which  the  quality  of  a 
school  is  determined  (Goodlad,  1984;  Schlechty,  1990). 
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In  terms  of  the  psychological  and  social  needs  of  employees  in 
education,  researchers  have  investigated  the  job  satisfaction  of 
teachers  (Anderson,  1953;  Greenwood  & Soar,  1973;  Griffin,  1990;  Passe, 
1982) . Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  interest  in  and  a concern  for  how 
well  pupils  are  satisfied  with  their  schooling  (Brodie,  1964;  Goodlad, 
1984;  Jackson  & Getzels,  1959). 

For  many  years,  managers  in  the  private  sector  assumed  that  if  one 
had  satisfied  employees  then  one  could  expect  that  they  would  be  more 
productive  (Pinder,  1984).  However,  this  assumption  remains  a source  of 
controversy.  Some  researchers  have  found  such  a relationship  (Lawler  & 
Porter,  1967;  Vroom,  1964)  whereas  others  have  not  (Brayfield  & 

Crockett,  1955) . The  same  kind  of  assumption  is  often  made  by 
educational  managers  who  link  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  and 
attempt  to  improve  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  tacit  hope  that  the  job 
related  behavior  will  improve  and  result  in  greater  teaching  effort, 
which  will  in  turn  provide  higher  student  academic  achievement.  In  like 
manner,  some  educators  are  concerned  with  student  satisfaction  with 
schooling  based  again  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  if  students  are 
satisfied  there  will  be  a positive  change  in  their  academic  achievement. 

Leaders  in  the  Orange  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  like 
educational  leaders  in  many  other  school  districts  in  recent  years,  have 
been  concerned  both  with  student  academic  achievement  and  satisfaction 
of  students  and  employees  as  evidenced  by  goals  and  strategic  objectives 
of  the  district  plan  (Orange  County  Public  Schools,  1990).  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  greater  student  academic  achievement  and  increase  the 
satisfaction  of  both  teachers  and  other  school  employees  as  well  as 


students,  certain  organizational  changes  have  been  made.  The  purpose  of 
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these  changes  was  to  make  schools  more  desirable  places  as  seen  by 
employees  and  students  and  consequently  more  productive  as  reflected  by 
student  academic  achievement  scores.  Prominent  among  these  efforts  has 
been  the  change  from  junior  high  schools  to  middle  schools.  In  the  fall 
of  1987,  the  junior  high  schools  were  reorganized  from  grades  7-9  to 
middle  schools  of  grades  6-8.  In  addition  to  grade  level  changes,  major 
changes  took  place  in  both  the  educational  philosophy  (child  centered 
versus  subject  centered) , structure  (clustering  of  teachers  and  students 
into  common  team  areas)  and  curriculum  (implementation  of  affective  and 
interdisciplinary  curricula) . According  to  John  Meinecke,  principal  of 
Southwest  Middle  School,  local  school  leaders  hoped  that,  if  teachers 
and  students  viewed  these  changes  in  a positive  light  as  evidenced  by 
teacher  job  satisfaction  and  student  satisfaction  with  school,  then 
there  would  be  greater  productivity  as  measured  by  student  academic 
achievement  scores  (J.  Meinecke,  personal  communication,  November  28, 
1990) . In  1990  the  middle  schools  had  been  in  existence  3 years,  and 
considerable  efforts  had  gone  into  promoting  satisfaction.  These 
efforts  include  the  implementation  of  an  affective  curriculum,  Impact 
(Orange  County  Public  Schools,  1988);  the  expansion  of  teacher 
involvement  in  school-level  decision  making;  and  a superintendent's 
hotline  for  school  employees  to  voice  their  concerns.  Therefore,  the 
germane  question  for  the  school  leaders  became,  "Do  our  efforts 
promoting  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  students  have  any 
relationships  to  the  academic  achievement  of  students?"  If  there  were 
such  linkages,  then  the  obvious  implication  for  school  leaders  was  that 
these  linkages  should  be  strengthened.  However,  if  there  were  no  such 
linkages  then  school  leaders  must  accept  the  notion  that  student  and 
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teacher  satisfaction  has  importance  for  its  own  sake,  consider  an 
alterative  treatment,  or  cease  to  expend  time  and  resources  to  enhance 
satisfaction  in  the  hope  that  it  will  increase  student  academic 
achievement.  In  sum,  the  primary  reason  for  conducting  this  study  was 
to  provide  data  in  regard  to  teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction, 
and  student  academic  achievement  that  could  benefit  the  Orange  County 
public  school  leaders  as  they  make  decisions  for  this  large  urjpan  school 
district.  Also,  given  the  long-assumed  link  and  the  conflicting  nature 
of  results  regarding  the  link  between  satisfaction  and  productivity, 
this  study  could  make  a contribution  to  the  body  of  literature  about 
satisfaction  and  productivity  in  educational  settings.  The  hypotheses 
and  methodologies  might  be  used  by  those  in  other  school  districts  to 
investigate  these  relationships. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relationships  among 
teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and  student  academic 
achievement  in  the  18  middle  schools  (grades  6-8)  of  the  Orange  County, 
Florida,  Public  School  System  as  measured  by  a teacher  satisfaction 
survey,  a student  satisfaction  survey,  and  a standardized  achievement 
test.  Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what 
extent  can  the  variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of 
administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Teacher  Satisfaction 
Survey? 

2.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventh  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what 
extent  can  the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of 
administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the 
teacher  satisfaction  survey? 

3 . Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  total  battery  scores  of 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can  the 
variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  individual  pupil  total  battery 
scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  seventh  grade  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight 
subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student  activities; 
student  discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school  buildings, 
supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Student  Satisfaction  Survey? 

4.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventh  grade  total  battery  scores 
of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can 
the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  individual  pupil  total  battery 
scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  eighth  grade  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight 
subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student  activities; 
student  discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school  buildings, 
supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication  of  the  student  satisfaction 


survey? 
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5.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  total  battery  scores  of 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can  the 
variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills, 
Form  U,  total  battery  scores  be  accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means 
on  the  six  subscales  of  the  teacher  satisfaction  survey  and  the  1990 
individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight  subscales  of  the  student 
satisfaction  survey? 

6 . Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventh  grade  total  battery  scores 
of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can 
the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 
Skills,  Form  U,  total  battery  scores  be  accounted  for  by  the  1990  school 
means  on  the  six  subscales  of  the  teacher  satisfaction  survey  and  the 
1990  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight  subscales  of  the 
student  satisfaction  survey? 

The  level  of  data  that  was  used  for  each  research  question  is 
presented  in  Table  1 . 

Table  1 

Lffy^l  of.  Data  Used  for  Each  Research  Question 


Question 

1990  CTBS 

1989  CTBS 

Teacher 

Survey 

Student 

Survey 

Q1  & Q2 

school 

school 

school 

- 

Q3  & Q4 

individual 

school  and 

- 

school  and 

individual 

individual 

Q5  & Q6 

individual 

school  and 

school 

school  and 

individual 

individual 
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Delimitations  and  Limitations 

This  study  was  confined  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  18 
middle  schools  which  existed  in  the  Orange  County  Public  School  System 
in  the  1989-1990  school  year.  In  regard  to  what  is  referred  to  as 
school  mean  academic  achievement,  the  data  were  confined  to  the  mean 
computed  from  the  total  battery  scores  of  students  in  a given  school  who 
took  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  in  March,  1989  as 
sixth  or  seventh  graders  and  who  also  took  the  CTBS-U  in  March  of  1990 
as  seventh  or  eighth  graders.  Data  relative  to  individual  student 
academic  achievement  were  confined  to  individual  battery  scores  for  the 
same  population.  The  data  related  to  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction 
subscale  scores  on  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  were  confined  to  the  means 
computed  from  the  subscale  scores  of  the  teachers  in  a given  school  who 
completed  the  instrument  in  February,  1990.  The  individual  student 
satisfaction  data  were  confined  to  that  collected  using  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  Student  Satisfaction 
Survey  in  March,  1990.  Further,  the  basis  for  the  school  means  in  this 
regard  was  determined  by  computing  means  for  each  school  stratum. 

The  major  weaknesses  in  a study  of  this  type  relate  to  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  teacher  and  student 
satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement.  Because  this  study  was 
confined  to  a population  in  a given  school  district  at  a given  point  in 
time,  the  findings  are  directly  applicable  only  to  that  district. 
Generalizations  beyond  the  district  must  be  regarded  as  suggestive  and 


not  conclusive. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

Academic  achievement  referred  to  students'  total  battery  scores  on 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U (CTBS-U) . 

Individual  score  referred  to  an  individual  student ' s score  on 
either  the  CTBS-U  total  battery  or  the  eight  subscales  of  the  NASSP 
Student  Satisfaction  Survey. 

Middle  school  referred  to  a school  established  and  organized  for 
teaching  students  from  the  sixth  through  the  eighth  grade. 

Satisfaction  was  defined  as  the  personal,  affective  response  of  an 
individual  to  a specific  situation  or  condition.  Attitude  was  another 
term  often  encountered  in  the  literature  and  was  used  synonymously  with 
satisfaction.  For  this  study  the  operational  definition  of  this  term 
was  teacher  and  student  scores  on  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey 
and  the  NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey. 

School  mean  academic  achievement  score  referred  to  the  average 
score  on  the  CTBS-U,  for  all  of  the  students  in  either  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  in  any  one  middle  school . 

School  mean  student  satisfaction  score  referred  to  the  average 
score  on  the  eight  subscales  of  the  NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey 
for  all  of  the  students  in  any  one  middle  school. 

School  mean  teacher  satisfaction  score  referred  to  the  average 
score  on  the  six  subscales  of  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  for 
all  of  the  teachers  in  any  one  middle  school. 

S.tudent  satisfaction  survey  referred  to  the  NASSP  Student 


Satisfaction  Survey. 
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Subscales  referred  to  the  eight  components  of  the  NASSP  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey  and  the  six  components  of  the  NASSP  Teacher 
Satisfaction  Survey. 

Teacher  satisfaction  survey  referred  to  the  NASSP  Teacher 
Satisfaction  Survey. 

Procedures 

As  previously  noted,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
investigate  relationships  among  teacher  satisfaction,  student 
satisfaction,  and  student  academic  achievement  in  the  18  middle  schools 
of  the  Orange  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System.  Detailed  in  the 
following  sections  are  the  setting  of  the  study,  teacher  and  student 
participants,  survey  instruments,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 
Setting  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the  Orange  County,  Florida,  Public 
School  District.  In  1989  the  district  was  the  23rd  largest  public 
school  system  in  the  United  States,  serving  over  95,000  students  in  the 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade  program.  The  district  consisted  of  75 
elementary  schools  (grades  K-5),  18  middle  schools  (grades  6-8),  and  10 

high  schools  (grades  9-12).  In  addition  there  were  5 

alternative/exceptional  education  centers,  4 adult  vocational  technical 
centers,  and  7 community  education  centers.  The  racial/ethnic 
distribution  among  the  student  population  was  62.8%  white,  25.1%  Black, 
9.5%  Hispanic,  2.4%  Asian/Pacific  Islander,  and  .2%  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  (Orange  County  Public  Schools,  1989)  . 

Teacher  and  Student  Participants 

The  teacher  participants  in  this  study  consisted  of  897  middle 
school  teachers  who  completed  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  in 
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February,  1990.  The  student  participants  in  this  study  consisted  of 
3,590  seventh  graders  and  3,228  eighth  graders  who  completed  the  1989 
CTBS  (as  sixth  and  seventh  graders),  the  1990  CTBS,  and  the  NASSP 
Student  Satisfaction  Survey  in  March,  1990. 

Survey  Instruments 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U (CTBS-U) , was  used 
to  measure  student  academic  achievement.  A series  of  norm-referenced, 
objective-based  tests,  the  CTBS-U  was  designed  to  measure  academic 
achievement  in  the  basic  skills  commonly  found  in  state  and  district 
curricula.  The  subject  areas  measured  are  reading,  spelling,  language, 
mathematics,  reference  skills,  science,  and  social  studies.  There  are 
10  overlapping  levels  in  Form  U,  2 of  which  were  used  for  this  study. 
Level  G was  used  for  sixth  grade  and  Level  H was  used  for  both  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  To  ensure  validity  of  the  materials,  four  methods 
were  applied  to  verify  accuracy,  currency,  and  curricular  relevance. 
First,  a compilation  of  educational  objectives  was  gathered  from 
curriculum  guides  from  state  departments  of  education  and  from  major 
cities  and  large  school  districts  throughout  the  country.  The  content 
of  recently  published  textbook  series  and  instructional  programs  was 
also  examined.  Next,  a staff  of  writers  researched  and  wrote  items  and 
passages  to  be  tried  out.  Two  to  three  times  as  many  items  as  would  be 
needed  were  developed.  Third,  items  were  tried  out  in  schools 
throughout  the  country  and  comments  and  suggestions  were  solicited  from 
teachers.  Finally,  vocabulary  difficulty  was  controlled  so  that  all 
words  used  were  appropriate  for  the  target  grades  for  each  test  level 
(CTB/McGraw-Hi 1 1 , 1982)  . Norming  of  the  CTBS-U  took  place  in  the  fall 
of  1980  and  spring  of  1981.  The  combined  fall  and  spring  norming  sample 
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consisted  of  approximately  25,000  K-12  students  from  public,  Catholic, 
and  other  private  schools.  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  reliability,  the 
Kuder-Richardson  formula  20  (KR  20)  was  applied.  The  total  battery 
coefficient  for  both  Level  G and  Level  H was  .98  (CTB/McGraw-Hill , 

1984)  . 

To  measure  teacher  job  satisfaction,  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  was  used 
(Appendix  A) . Included  on  this  survey  are  questions  pertaining  to 
teachers'  perceptions  on  the  following  nine  subscales:  administration; 

compensation;  opportunities  for  advancement;  student  responsibility  and 
discipline;  curriculum  and  job  tasks;  coworkers;  parents  and  community; 
school  buildings,  supplies,  and  maintenance;  and  communication.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  six  of  the  nine  subscales  were  used.  These  were 
administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication.  (Data 
on  the  subscales  of  compensation;  opportunities  for  advancement;  and 
school  buildings,  supplies,  and  maintenance  were  not  gathered  because  at 
the  time  this  survey  was  first  used,  two  other  instruments  were  also 
completed  by  teachers.  These  two  instruments  were  a Concerns -Based 
Adoption  Model  survey  and  a teacher  opinion  survey  on  middle  school 
implementation.  It  was  the  program  evaluation  committee's  decision  that 
the  three  subscales  previously  cited  could  be  eliminated  from  the  survey 
without  affecting  the  usefulness  of  information  gathered  overall.) 

The  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  was  developed  by  task  force 
members  after  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature.  To  ensure 
validity,  the  survey  was  field  tested  and  subjected  to  factor  analysis. 
Subsequent  drafts  of  the  instrument  were  formulated  from  empirical  data 
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from  the  field  studies  and  rational  considerations.  Internal 
consistency  coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha)  were  calculated  for  each 
subscale  based  on  data  collected  in  pilot  and  normative  studies.  These 
estimates  of  reliability  ranged  from  0.80  through  0.93  with  a subscale 
average  of  0.88.  In  the  national  pilot  and  normative  studies  the  number 
of  cases  for  each  of  the  subscales  ranged  from  1,384  through  1,741.  The 
reason  for  this  variation  was  missing  data  and  "don't  know"  responses. 
Subscale  means  for  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  were  as 
follows:  administration,  28.8  (8  questions);  compensation,  14.7  (5 

questions);  opportunities  for  advancement,  10.9  (4  questions);  student 
responsibility  and  discipline,  16.3  (5  questions);  curriculum  and  job 
tasks,  25.7  (7  questions);  coworkers,  28.6  (7  questions);  parents  and 
community,  18.9  (6  questions);  school  building,  supplies,  and 
maintenance,  25.4  (7  questions);  and  communication,  24.5  (7  questions) 
(National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1987).  After 
reviewing  the  items  on  the  survey,  the  researcher  concluded  that  the 
questions  were  based  in  large  part  on  the  two- factor  theory  of 
motivation  which  is  discussed  further  in  the  review  of  the  related 
literature  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  & Snyderman,  1959)  . Questions  related  to 
both  motivating  factors  and  maintenance  factors  were  included  on  this 
survey . 

The  NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  was  used  to  measure  student 
satisfaction  (Appendix  B) . Included  on  this  survey  were  questions 
pertaining  to  students'  perceptions  on  the  following  eight  subscales: 
teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student  activities;  student 
discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school  buildings,  supplies, 
and  upkeep;  and  communication.  The  NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey 
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was  developed  by  task  force  members  after  an  extensive  review  of  the 
literature.  To  ensure  validity,  the  survey  was  field  tested  and 
subjected  to  factor  analysis.  Subsequent  drafts  of  the  instrument  were 
formulated  from  empirical  data  from  the  field  studies  and  rational 
considerations.  Internal  consistency  coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha) 
were  calculated  for  each  subscale  based  on  data  collected  in  pilot  and 
normative  studies.  These  estimates  of  reliability  ranged  from  0.76 
through  0.83  with  a subscale  average  of  0.81.  In  the  national  pilot  and 
normative  studies  the  number  of  cases  for  each  of  the  subscales  ranged 
from  5,460  through  6,271.  The  reason  for  this  variation  was  missing 
data  and  "don't  know"  responses.  Subscale  means  for  the  NASSP  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey  were  as  follows:  teachers,  24.0  (7  questions); 

fellow  students,  17.2  (5  questions);  schoolwork,  18.8  (6  questions); 
student  activities,  18.1  (5  questions);  student  discipline,  20.1  (6 
questions);  decision-making  opportunities,  15.0  (5  questions);  school 
building,  supplies,  and  upkeep,  21.9  (6  questions);  and  communication, 
20.5  (6  questions)  (National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
1987) . 

A 6-response  Likert  scale  was  used  for  scoring  subscales  on  both 
satisfaction  surveys.  Each  participant  assigned  a value  of  1 (very 
dissatisfied  or  very  unhappy)  through  5 (very  satisfied  or  very  happy), 
or  6 ("don't  know").  The  participant’s  score  on  each  item  was  the  same 
as  the  Likert  response  (1-5);  items  marked  with  a 6 were  not  included  in 
the  scoring.  From  these  individual  subscale  raw  scores  equivalent 
standard  scores  were  computed. 

Both  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  and  the  NASSP  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey  were  designed  for  machine  scoring,  but  hand  scoring 
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may  also  be  done  in  a three-stage  process.  In  the  Orange  County  Public 
Schools,  the  instruments  were  machine  scored  by  the  staff  of  the  testing 
and  program  evaluation  unit. 

Data  Collection 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  information  from  the  official  school 
district  files  for  1989  and  1990  was  used.  Sixth  and  seventh  grade 
student  academic  achievement  data  were  taken  from  the  1989  files,  and 
teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
academic  achievement  data  were  taken  from  the  1990  files.  All  materials 
were  distributed,  collected,  and  scored  by  the  staff  of  the  testing  and 
program  evaluation  unit  of  the  Orange  County  Public  Schools. 

Both  the  teacher  and  student  satisfaction  surveys  were  administered 
in  spring  of  1990  in  the  18  middle  schools  of  the  Orange  County  Public 
Schools.  The  teacher  satisfaction  survey  was  distributed  in  February 
and  the  student  satisfaction  survey  was  distributed  in  March.  The  CTBS- 
U was  administered  to  middle  school  students  during  the  first  2 weeks  of 
March . 

Individual  scores  were  generated  for  each  of  these  students  on  both 
the  eight  subscales  of  the  student  satisfaction  survey  and  the  total 
battery  of  the  CTBS-U  (school  mean  scores  on  these  instruments  were 
computed  from  all  students  in  each  school  who  completed  the 
instruments).  Mean  satisfaction  scores  for  teachers  were  computed  by 
school  from  data  collected  from  all  teachers  who  completed  the  six 
subscales  of  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey. 

Data  Analysis 

The  statistical  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data  were  partial 
correlation  and  multiple  regression.  Selected  variables  (i.e.,  school 
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student  academic  achievement  and  individual  student  academic 
achievement)  were  used  as  covariates  or  adjusted  in  the  partial 
correlation.  This  took  into  account  their  impact  on  the  variation  in 
student  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  the  1990  CTBS-U  total 
battery  scores.  Specifically,  to  answer  questions  1 and  2 the  partial 
correlation  of  the  1990  CTBS-U  school  means  with  the  six  subscale  means 
of  administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the 
teacher  satisfaction  survey,  after  controlling  for  the  1989  CTBS-U 
schools  means,  was  computed.  Multiple  regression  was  not  used  because 
of  the  small  sample  size  (18  schools).  For  questions  3 and  4,  the  1990 
CTBS-U  individual  scores  were  regressed  on  the  1989  CTBS-U  individual 
scores,  the  1989  CTBS-U  school  means,  the  1990  individual  scores  on  the 
eight  subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student 
activities;  student  discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school 
buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication  of  the  student 
satisfaction  survey,  and  the  1990  school  means  on  these  eight  subscales. 
For  questions  5 and  6,  the  1990  CTBS-U  individual  scores  were  regressed 
on  the  1989  CTBS-U  individual  scores,  the  1989  CTBS  school  means,  the 
individual  scores  on  the  eight  subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students; 
schoolwork;  students  activities;  student  discipline;  decision-making 
opportunities;  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication 
of  the  student  satisfaction  survey,  the  1990  school  means  on  these  eight 
subscales,  and  the  school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of  administration, 
student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and  job  tasks, 
coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the  teacher 


satisfaction  survey. 
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The  regression  analyses  use  a multilevel  model  which  includes 
variables  measured  at  the  individual  level  as  well  as  school  means 
(e.g.,  student  attitudes  and  the  average  student  attitude  for  a school). 
This  procedure  allows  the  researcher  to  differentiate  school  level 
effects  from  student  within  school  effects.  At  the  school  level, 
average  student  attitudes  reflect  overall  satisfaction  for  the  school  as 
a whole.  At  the  individual  level  (after  controlling  for  school  level 
effects)  student  attitudes  reflect  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
relative  to  his  or  her  peers  within  the  same  school. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Chapters 
Chapter  2 contains  a review  of  the  related  literature  on  job 
satisfaction  and  productivity  in  non-school  settings,  satisfaction  and 
student  academic  achievement  in  school  settings,  and  other  correlates  of 
student  academic  achievement.  Implications  for  the  present  study  are 
also  included.  Chapter  3 is  a presentation  and  analysis  of  the  data. 

The  summary,  conclusions,  and  discussion  are  presented  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


Job  satisfaction  is  one  of  the  most  researched  topics  in  psychology 
(Gruneberg,  1979)  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  literally 
thousands  of  articles  and  dissertations  (Locke,  1976)  . Often  the 
underlying  assumption  in  studying  job  satisfaction  is  that  by  developing 
an  understanding  of  what  makes  workers  happy,  those  factors  can  be 
manipulated  to  increase  worker  productivity  and  thus  increase 
organizational  profits.  Davis  and  Newstrom  (1985)  identified  six 
reasons  for  surveying  employees  relative  to  job  satisfaction:  to 

determine  the  general  level  of  job  satisfaction,  to  improve 
communication,  to  foster  positive  job  attitudes,  to  determine  training 
needs,  to  provide  a basis  for  union  benefits,  and  to  aid  in  planning  and 
monitoring  changes.  They  also  stated  that,  even  if  the  proportion  of 
dissatisfied  workers  nationwide  is  small,  this  still  represents  millions 
of  workers  throughout  the  country.  If  workers  are  generally  satisfied 
there  may  still  be  elements  of  the  job  causing  dissatisfaction  that  need 
to  be  addressed.  Dunham  and  Smith  (1979)  identified  four  similar 
reasons  why  organizations  gather  information  on  employee  job  attitudes 
and  opinions.  These  reasons  were  to  facilitate  feedback  and  decision 
making,  to  diagnose  organization  problems,  to  improve  communication,  and 
to  aid  in  managerial  training. 

Researchers  studying  job  satisfaction  have  found  correlations 
between  absenteeism  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  between  turnover  and 
satisfaction  (Lawler  & Porter,  1967).  Thus,  by  identifying  those 
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factors  that  maintain  a high  level  of  satisfaction,  absenteeism  and 
turnover  in  the  organization  might  be  reduced. 

Several  definitions  of  satisfaction  have  been  developed  by 
researchers.  Some  use  job  satisfaction  as  a synonym  for  job  attitude  or 
job  morale,  while  others  distinguish  among  the  terms  (Carroll,  1973)  . 
Some  researchers  define  job  satisfaction  as  an  affective  response  to  the 
work  environment  (Hoppock,  1935;  Locke,  1976)  whereas  others  consider 
workers’  needs  and  values  in  their  definitions  (Hopkins,  1983;  Locke, 
1976) . Most  analysts  do  agree,  however,  that  job  satisfaction  is  not  a 
unidimensional  attitude,  but  rather  a sum  of  satisfaction  with  many 
facets  of  the  job  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  & Capwell,  1957; 

Hopkins,  1983;  Wanous  & Lawler,  1972).  Wanous  and  Lawler  (1972)  studied 
how  different  approaches  to  the  meaning  of  job  satisfaction  affected 
measurement  and  results.  They  concluded  that  valid  measurements  of  job 
satisfaction  could  be  attained  with  job  facets,  but  all  the  operational 
definitions  of  job  satisfaction  made  it  difficult  to  compare  the  results 
of  one  study  to  another.  Similarly,  Carroll  (1973)  warned  that 
researchers  work  on  a limited  aspect  of  the  field  and  define  their 
variables  in  terms  of  the  concepts  with  which  they  can  work  most  easily. 
Unfortunately,  "the  differing  semantic  approaches  and  conceptual  ideas 
often  make  it  difficult  to  compare  the  results  of  various  studies" 

(p.  1)  • 

Within  the  context  of  the  foregoing,  the  purpose  herein  is  to 
review  the  literature  related  to  teacher  satisfaction,  student 
satisfaction,  and  student  academic  achievement.  The  review  is  presented 
in  four  parts.  First,  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  in  nonschool 
settings  is  reviewed.  Second,  studies  related  to  satisfaction  and 
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student  academic  achievement  in  school  settings  are  presented.  This  is 
followed  by  a review  of  the  other  correlates  of  student  academic 
achievement.  Finally,  implications  for  the  present  study  are  offered. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Productivity  in  Nonschool  Settings 

The  human  relations  movement  was  the  impetus  for  the  scholarly 
focus  on  worker  motivation,  worker  satisfaction,  and  links  to 
productivity.  Four  of  the  more  often  cited  theories  used  to  guide  these 
scholarly  efforts  are  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  theory,  Herzberg  and 
associates'  two-factor  theory,  Vroom's  expectancy  theory,  and  Porter  and 
Lawler's  theory.  These  four  theories  can  be  divided  into  content 
theories  and  process  theories.  Maslow  and  Herzberg  and  associates 
attempted  to  determine  what  it  is  that  motivates  people  to  work.  They 
wanted  to  identify  the  needs  and  drives  that  people  have  and  how  they 
prioritize  them.  Content  theorists  also  want  to  know  the  types  of 
incentives  or  goals  that  people  strive  for  to  be  satisfied  and  perform 
well.  Process  theorists  like  Vroom  and  Porter  and  Lawler  are  more 
concerned  with  the  thought  processes  that  go  into  motivation  and  how 
these  processes  interact  (Luthans,  1985)  . 

Maslow  (1943)  believed  human  beings  had  five  need  areas:  (a)  basic 

physiological,  (b)  safety  and  security,  (c)  social  (belonging  and 
affection),  (d)  esteem,  and  (e)  self-actualization.  These  needs  were 
arranged  in  hierarchical  form  with  the  basic  physiological  needs  at  the 
base  and  self-actualization  at  the  top.  As  a general  rule,  in  order  for 
an  individual  to  progress  to  a higher  level  need  area,  the  lower  level 
needs  must  first  be  met.  Thus,  in  the  work  situation,  basic  needs  of 
pay  and  working  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  worker  will 
strive  for  recognition  and  personal  satisfaction  in  the  organization. 
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Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  proposed  the  motivation- 
hygiene  theory.  They  did  not  view  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  as 
opposite  ends  of  a continuum  but  as  being  independent  of  one  another. 
They  divided  the  aspects  of  the  job  into  hygiene  factors  (extrinsic 
facets  that  relate  to  the  work  environment,  type  of  supervision,  salary 
and  fringe  benefits,  job  security,  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
administration,  and  status)  and  motivation  factors  (intrinsic  facets 
that  relate  to  achievement,  advancement,  the  work  itself,  growth, 
responsibility,  and  recognition).  They  proposed  that  positive  attitudes 
relative  to  the  hygiene  factors  do  not  necessarily  motivate  employees  to 
achieve,  rather  the  presence  of  these  serve  to  maintain  a level  of  no 
dissatisfaction.  Further,  the  absence  of  motivation  factors  in  the  work 
situation  does  not  necessarily  result  in  dissatisfaction.  However, 
provisions  for  the  motivators  are  needed  to  promote  employee 
satisfaction.  One  such  motivator,  that  of  involving  teachers  in  the 
decision-making  process,  has  been  found  to  result  in  significantly 
higher  levels  of  teacher  satisfaction  (Griffin,  1990). 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  two-factor  theory  are  the  lack  of 
reliability  of  the  research  methods  used  by  Herzberg  and  his  associates, 
that  these  methods  tended  to  foreshadow  the  results,  that  there  are  no 
provisions  to  account  for  the  likely  possibility  that  a person  may  get 
satisfaction  from  one  part  of  the  job  and  not  from  another  part,  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  theoretical  position  (Gruneberg,  1979;  Katzell  & 
Yankelovich,  1975;  Owens,  1981).  However,  the  two-factor  theory  has 
been  applied  many  times  in  school  situations  and  appears  to  be  well 
supported  in  such  settings  (Owens,  1981)  . 
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The  two-factor  theory  is  often  compared  to  Maslow's  hierarchy  of 
needs  because  both  theories  relate  needs  to  motivation.  There  are  two 
major  differences,  however.  First,  Maslow  felt  all  needs  could  be 
motivators  as  one  moved  up  through  the  hierarchy,  whereas  Herzberg  and 
his  associates  felt  that  only  higher-level  needs  served  as  motivators. 
The  second  difference  is  that  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  is  a general 
theory  of  human  motivation  while  the  two-factor  theory  is  intended  to  be 
applicable  only  to  motivation  in  the  work  place  (Robbins,  1976) . 

The  best-known  and  most  widely  cited  of  the  expectancy  theories  was 
developed  by  Vroom  (1964) . It  is  called  the  VIE  theory  because  its  main 
components  are  valence,  instrumentality,  and  expectancy.  The  basic 
assumption  in  this  process  theory  is  that  "the  choices  made  by  a person 
among  alternative  courses  of  action  are  lawfully  related  to 
psychological  events  occurring  contemporaneously  with  the  behavior"  (pp. 
14-15).  Valence  refers  to  the  strength  of  an  individual's  preference 
for  a particular  outcome,  instrumentality  refers  to  the  strength  of  the 
correlation  between  a first-level  outcome  (direct,  immediate  consequence 
of  one's  behavior)  and  a second-level  outcome  (personal  consequence  of 
first-level  outcome) , and  expectancy  refers  to  the  belief  that  a 
behavior  will  result  in  a predictable,  first-level  outcome.  For 
example,  Mr.  Smith's  boss  has  offered  a bonus  for  writing  a department 
training  manual.  Mr.  Smith  would  like  the  extra  money,  so  he  has  a 
strong  desire  (valence)  for  the  bonus.  He  expects  that  by  putting  in 
the  extra  time  and  work  he  will  produce  the  manual  (first-level  outcome) 
that  will  subsequently  result  in  being  awarded  the  bonus  money  (second- 
level  outcome) . Because  he  cannot  earn  the  bonus  without  writing  the 
manual,  there  is  a strong  correlation  between  the  first-  and  second- 
level  outcomes  (instrumentality). 
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Vroom's  theory  has  generated  much  research  because  he  does  not  take 
a simplistic  approach  to  work  motivation.  Because  of  its  complex 
nature,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  apply.  The  content 
theories  are  easier  to  understand  and  apply.  Thus,  they  remain  more 
popular  with  practicing  managers  (Luthans,  1985)  . 

The  Porter  and  Lawler  theory  is  the  only  one  to  deal  directly  with 
the  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  performance.  Porter  and 
Lawler  (1968)  refined  and  extended  Vroom's  model  to  include  expectancy 
and  valence  feedback  loops.  They  suggested  that  employee  effort  is 
determined  by  the  value  placed  on  certain  outcomes  by  the  individual  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  person  believes  that  this  effort  will  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  these  rewards.  Porter  and  Lawler  also  recognized  that 
although  an  employee  may  place  value  on  an  outcome  and  believe  a reward 
(either  intrinsic  or  extrinsic)  can  be  obtained,  the  employee  must 
possess  a level  of  ability  and  the  job  role  must  be  clearly  defined  for 
job  performance  to  result.  Job  satisfaction  depends  on  the  rewards  for 
job  performance  and  how  they  are  perceived  by  the  worker.  Thus,  the 
Porter  and  Lawler  theory  marks  a break  from  traditional  thinking  in  that 
performance  causes  satisfaction  rather  than  satisfaction  causing 
performance.  Like  Vroom's  theory,  the  Porter  and  Lawler  theory  is  quite 
complex  and  has  not  been  very  practical  in  actual  management  practice 
(Luthans,  1985)  . 

Despite  the  work  of  these  motivation  theorists,  many  managers  have 
believed  that  it  is  only  logical  that  satisfied  workers  are  more 
productive  employees  (Pinder,  1984).  The  Hawthorne  studies  have  been 
cited  as  evidence  that  greater  productivity  results  when  workers  feel 
important,  competent,  and  part  of  a cohesive  work  group  (Homans,  1951) . 
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Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955)  conducted  a literature  search  of  over  50 
satisfaction  and  performance  studies  and  found  little  overall 
relationship  between  satisfaction  and  productivity.  Job  satisfaction 
did,  however,  appear  to  be  related  to  absenteeism  and  turnover. 

Herzberg  et  al.  (1957)  reviewed  26  studies  of  job  attitudes  and 
productivity  in  various  occupations.  They  concluded  that  "the  way  in 
which  attitudes  affect  productivity  is  not  related  to  the  kind  of 
occupation  studied,  or  to  the  techniques  employed"  (p.  99).  However, 
they  also  concluded  that  there  were  enough  data  to  justify  examining 
attitudes  as  a factor  in  improving  productivity,  even  though  the 
correlations  were  low.  Like  Brayfield  and  Crockett,  they  found  that 
attitudes  were  related  to  absenteeism  and  turnover.  Vroom  (1964) 
conducted  a review  of  the  literature  and  found  a median  correlation  of 
+.14  between  satisfaction  and  performance,  a low  but  consistent 
correlation.  Twenty  of  the  23  correlations  Vroom  cited  were  positive. 
Vroom  concluded  that  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  job 
performance  is  not  a simple  one.  After  reviewing  previous  literature 
searches,  Lawler  and  Porter  (1967)  concluded  that  "a  low  and  consistent 
relationship  exists  between  satisfaction  and  performance,  but  it  is  not 
clear  why  this  relationship  exists"  (p.  22).  They  proposed  that 
satisfaction  leads  to  performance,  which  leads  to  rewards,  which  leads 
to  satisfaction.  They  studied  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  rewards  and  their 
effect  on  satisfaction.  They  found  a slight  tendency  for  satisfaction 
of  higher  order  needs  to  show  higher  correlations  with  performance  than 
satisfaction  of  lower  order  needs.  Wanous  (1974)  found  that  performance 
caused  intrinsic  satisfaction,  but  extrinsic  satisfaction  caused 
performance.  In  a discussion  of  worker  motivation,  Katzell  and 
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Yankelovich  (1975)  stated  that  the  principal  factor  in  creating 
satisfied  workers  is  that  effective  performance  be  recognized  and 
rewarded.  The  rewards  can  be  in  whatever  terms  are  meaningful  to  the 
individual . 

Several  other  researchers  have  investigated  the  performance- 
satisfaction  relationship.  Bagozzi  (1980)  found  that  performance  leads 
to  satisfaction,  but  the  relationship  depended  on  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  evaluated  outcomes  associated  with  the  job.  Deming  (1981) 
concluded  that  productivity  increased  with  the  improvement  of  quality 
and  resulted  in  happier  people  on  the  job.  In  a study  of  project 
engineers,  Ivancevich  (1979)  found  that  the  performance-satisfaction 
link  depended  on  the  type  of  work.  He  concluded  that  satisfied 
employees  are  better  workers,  but  only  on  low-stimulation  tasks. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  by  Sheridan  and  Slocum  (1975)  who  found 
that  performance  caused  satisfaction  for  managers  but  the  reverse  was 
true  for  machine  operators.  Unfortunately,  the  performance  to 
satisfaction  link  is  not  easily  researched  because  performance  cannot  be 
directly  manipulated  to  see  if  it  improves  satisfaction  because  the 
performance  is  not  directly  controlled  by  the  experimenter  (Bullock, 

1984)  . 

Despite  the  inconclusive  research  on  satisfaction  and  productivity, 
the  prevailing  thought  is  that  satisfaction  leads  to  productivity.  Many 
observers  believe  that  American  companies  should  be  run  more  like  those 
in  Japan,  where  workers  take  pride  in  their  work  and  are  loyal  to  their 
companies  (Vogel,  1979).  Thus,  if  workers  have  positive  attitudes 
toward  their  work  place,  greater  productivity  and  profits  will  result. 
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The  focus  of  the  preceding  discussion  has  been  on  job  satisfaction 
and  productivity  in  nonschool  settings.  The  majority  of  research  on  the 
satisfaction-productivity  link  has  taken  place  in  the  private  sector. 

In  the  next  section  satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement  in 
school  settings  is  examined. 

Satisfaction  and  Student  Academic  Achievement  in  School  Settings 

Research  on  teacher  satisfaction,  attitude,  or  morale  (all  three 
terms  are  used,  often  interchangeably)  as  it  relates  to  student  academic 
achievement  is  much  more  limited  than  research  in  corporate  settings 
between  job  satisfaction  and  productivity,  and  it  remains  a "virgin 
field  for  researchers"  (Passe,  1982,  p.  23).  Of  the  research  on  teacher 
attitudes  that  has  been  done,  Getzels  (1969)  stated  that  "the 
inconsistent  nature  of  the  results  is  the  single  consistent  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  work  in  this  domain"  (p.  513) . In  Equality 
of  Educational  Opportunity  (Coleman  et  al . , 1966)  teacher  attitude  was 
virtually  neglected.  Instead  "good”  teachers  were  identified  by  their 
scores  on  a verbal  facility  test.  Of  the  many  questions  teachers  were 
asked  only  a few  related  to  satisfaction  in  even  the  broadest  sense. 
Other  researchers  have  stated  that  noncognitive  skills  may  be  more 
important  than  cognitive  skills,  but  “we  do  not  know  what  these 
noncognitive  effects  are  likely  to  be"  (Jencks,  1972,  p.  134).  Taddeo 
(1977)  felt  strongly  that  teacher  attitude  does  make  a difference  in 
student  academic  achievement  even  though  research  findings  do  not 
substantiate  the  relationship. 

As  in  the  private  sector,  the  general  belief  is  that  positive 
teacher  job  attitude  or  high  job  satisfaction  leads  to  improved  pupil 
growth,  citizenship,  achievement,  cooperation,  and  social  climate 
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(Damico,  Hines,  & Northrop,  1975)  . However,  this  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement  has  been  difficult 
to  establish  (Goodlad,  1984). 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  on  the  subject  (Anderson,  1953)  was 
conducted  in  20  secondary  schools  in  Iowa.  A significant  difference  was 
found  between  the  mean  of  teacher  morale  scores  for  those  schools 
ranking  high  in  pupil  academic  achievement  and  the  mean  of  teacher 
morale  scores  for  those  schools  ranking  low  in  pupil  academic 
achievement.  Anderson  concluded  that  "the  morale  of  teachers  does  make 
a difference  in  the  scholastic  achievement  of  their  pupils"  (p.  696)  . 
Herzberg  et  al.  (1957)  found  that  high  school  teachers  with  high  morale 
were  better  producers,  as  measured  by  student  academic  achievement,  than 
high  school  teachers  with  low  morale.  However,  in  a study  of  seventh 
grade  teachers  and  students  in  New  York  City,  no  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  teacher  attitude  and  student  academic 
achievement  (Peskin,  1964).  Phillips  (1973)  studied  teacher  attitude 
and  student  achievement  in  mathematics  and  found  a significant 
relationship,  but  only  after  students  had  been  exposed  to  positive 
teacher  attitudes  for  2 years  or  more.  He  concluded  that  "it  takes  some 
time  for  the  effects  of  unfavorable  or  favorable  teacher  attitudes  on 
achievement  to  become  evident"  (p.  506) . 

Greenwood  and  Soar  (1973)  found  a relationship  between  high  teacher 
morale  and  teacher  acceptance  behaviors,  but  they  did  not  investigate 
actual  student  gains  in  these  classrooms.  Passe  (1982)  found  that  upper 
grade  teachers  who  were  more  satisfied  with  collegial  rapport,  community 
support,  and  salary  had  higher  achievement  gains  among  their  pupils  than 
those  who  were  less  satisfied.  However,  he  found  the  opposite  was  true 
among  lower  grade  teachers.  To  further  cloud  the  issue.  Passe  found 
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that  lower  grade  teachers  who  were  more  satisfied  with  teacher  load  and 
community  pressures  had  higher  achievement  gains  than  those  who  were 
less  satisfied;  the  opposite  was  true  of  upper  grade  teachers.  He 
concluded  that  "despite  the  conflicting  trends,  the  consistent  pattern 
of  the  interactions  suggests  a possible  relationship"  (p.  48)  . 

Brookover,  Beady,  Flood,  Schweitzer,  and  Wisenbaker  (1979)  examined 
the  degree  of  teacher  satisfaction  with  school  social  structure  and  its 
correlation  with  student  academic  achievement.  These  two  variables  were 
found  to  be  positively  correlated  in  a representative  state  sample  but 
the  correlations  were  much  lower  in  subsamples  of  white  and  black 
schools.  In  fact  there  was  a negative  correlation  in  high  socioeconomic 
status  white  schools.  Brumback  (1986)  found  a significant  relationship 
between  teacher  satisfaction  with  recognition  received  on  the  job  and 
student  academic  performance  but  did  not  find  general  teacher  job 
satisfaction  to  be  related  to  student  academic  performance. 

In  a follow-up  study  of  500  schools  from  which  there  had  been 
participation  in  the  1980  "High  School  and  Beyond"  survey,  Chubb  and  Moe 
(1986)  concluded  that  efforts  to  impose  the  desirable  features  of 
effective  schools  (school  autonomy,  strong  leadership,  clear  school 
goals,  rigorous  academic  requirements,  an  orderly  setting,  teacher 
involvement  in  school  decision-making,  high  parental  interest  and 
involvement,  and  high  expectations  about  school  performance)  are  doomed 
to  failure.  They  placed  the  blame  not  on  school  personnel  but  on  the 
very  complex  system  of  political  authority  and  control  in  which  public 
schools  must  function.  Some  of  these  factors  are  directly  related  to 
this  study  (e.g.,  leadership,  decision-making,  and  parental  support)  and 
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effective  school  organization  was  second  only  to  student  ability  as  a 

predictor  of  achievement  gains  in  high  school  (Chubb  U Moe,  1990)  . They 

found  that  the  most  important  determinant  of  whether  a school  was 

effectively  organized  was  if  school  leaders  were  given  the  freedom  to 

develop  their  own  programs,  to  recruit  and  promote  good  people  as 

leaders,  and  to  treat  teachers  as  professionals  (Brandt,  1990). 

Koretz  (1987)  cited  a government  report  in  which  it  was  noted  that 

teacher  attitude  toward  teaching  has  become  less  positive  over  the  past 

few  decades  while  during  the  same  period  student  academic  achievement 

scores  have  declined.  It  was  not  clear,  however,  whether  or  not  these 

two  variables  were  related.  Darling -Hammond  (1984)  stated  that  lack  of 

input  into  professional  decision  making,  overly  restrictive  bureaucratic 

controls,  and  inadequate  administrative  supports  for  teaching  are 

factors  that  contribute  to  teacher  dissatisfaction. 

Limited  research  has  also  been  conducted  on  the  relationship 

between  student  satisfaction  and  academic  achievement.  Brumback  (1986) 

discussed  the  benefits  of  such  research. 

The  importance  of  discovering  a relationship  between  job 
satisfaction  and  student  academic  performance  lies  in  the  potential 
for  intervention.  This  type  of  manipulation  is  virtually 
impossible  with  other  factors  found  to  consistently  correlate  with 
academic  performance  (i.e.,  intelligence  and  socio-economic 
status) . (p.  91) 

It  seems  logical  that  students  who  are  happy  in  school  will  perform 
better  than  those  who  are  not.  This  has  not  been  confirmed,  however,  by 
educational  research  (Jackson  & Lahaderne,  1967)  . Researchers  who  have 
investigated  the  topic  have  come  to  conflicting  conclusions. 

Jackson  and  Getzels  (1959)  studied  secondary  school  students  in  a 
Midwestern  private  school.  They  found  no  difference  between  satisfied 
and  dissatisfied  students  in  either  general  intellectual  ability  or  in 
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scholastic  achievement.  They  concluded  that  dissatisfaction  with  school 
is  part  of  a larger  psychological  dissatisfaction  rather  than  being 
directly  related  to  school.  They  also  concluded  that  the  dynamics  of 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  operate  differently  between  boys  and 
girls.  In  a study  of  urban  11th  graders,  Brodie  (1964)  reported  that 
satisfied  students  outperformed  dissatisfied  students  at  a statistically 
significant  level.  He  also  reported  that  satisfied  females  scored 
highest  whereas  dissatisfied  females  usually  scored  lowest.  In  a later 
study  of  sixth  graders,  Jackson  and  Lahaderne  (1967)  found  no 
significant  relationship  between  attitudes  toward  school  and  academic 
achievement  and  no  significant  sex  differences.  They  also  found  that 
teachers  tend  to  expect  academic  achievement  and  satisfaction  to  be  more 
closely  related  than  they  actually  are. 

McDill,  Meyers,  and  Rigsby  (1967)  found  higher  academic  achievement 
in  schools  where  the  faculties  emphasized  and  rewarded  academic 
achievement.  Osborn  (1971)  investigated  parental  educational  levels  and 
academic  achievement  of  high  school  seniors  and  found  that  student 
attitudes  were  related  to  the  educational  level  of  the  parent  of  the 
same  sex.  Haertel,  Walberg,  and  Haertel  (1981)  analyzed  734 
correlations  from  12  studies  on  823  classes  in  8 subject  areas.  They 
found  learning  outcomes  and  gains  to  be  positively  associated  with 
several  variables,  including  satisfaction.  They  concluded  that 
"positive  environments  and  positive  learning  outcomes  appear  to  go 
together"  (p.  35).  Damico  et  al.  (1975)  discussed  the  general  belief 
that  favorable  student  attitudes  lead  to  positive  consequences  in  pupil 
growth,  citizenship,  academic  achievement,  cooperation,  and  school 
climate.  Because  negative  attitudes  are  often  related  to  undesirable 
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behaviors  such  as  truancy  and  vandalism,  they  urged  educators  to  assess 
student  attitudes  regularly.  Goodlad  (1984)  studied  student 
satisfaction  and  academic  achievement  and  found  it  to  be  a particular 
problem  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  He  attributed  this  difficulty 
to  the  fact  that  satisfaction  of  junior  high  school  students  stems  from 
their  perceived  success  in  peer  group  relationships  and  not  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  school  itself.  Tamir,  Welch,  and  Rakow  (1985) 
studied  science  achievement  of  17-year-olds  and  found  a correlation  of 
.30  between  class  attitudes  and  science  achievement.  They  concluded 
that  experiences  in  the  science  class  have  a "major  relationship  with 
the  positive  attitudes,  values,  and  interest  related  to  science"  (p. 

31)  . 

Some  researchers  have  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  plan  school 
programs  to  improve  pupil  attitudes  (Damico  et  al.,  1975).  Thus, 
students  will  be  both  happier  and  perform  better  academically.  For 
example,  an  Affective  Education  Program  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
in  1967 . One  objective  of  the  teacher  training  was  to  provide  students 
with  methods  they  could  use  to  improve  their  attitude  toward  learning. 

It  was  found  that  students  who  received  this  affective  training  improved 
more  significantly  in  reading  than  those  in  the  control  group  (Newberg  & 
Loue,  1982).  Students  in  another  affective  education  program,  "The 
Power  of  Positive  Students,"  showed  substantial  gains.  In  grade-level 
mean  scores,  the  South  Carolina  first  graders  involved  scored  above  the 
national  average  for  the  first  time  since  the  district  staff  began 
keeping  such  records  (Mitchell,  1985).  Mitchell,  the  founder  of  the 
program,  stated  that  "if  schools  are  to  increase  effective  performance 
by  their  students,  the  total  environment  must  be  modified  to  sustain  the 
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positive  feelings  most  children  have  about  themselves  when  they  enter 
school " (p . 58 ) . 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  general 
consensus  on  either  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
student  academic  achievement  or  the  relationship  between  student 
satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement.  More  research  is  needed 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  these  relationships  and  the  variables  that 
influence  them.  In  the  next  section,  other  correlates  of  student 
academic  achievement  are  presented. 

.Other  Correlates  of  Student  Academic  Achievement 

There  has  been  a continuous  effort  over  the  years  to  identify  the 
factors  related  to  student  academic  achievement.  Tamir  et  al.  (1985) 
divided  these  efforts  into  four  bodies  of  research:  nonschool 

background  measures  and  school  background  variables,  school  variables 
that  deal  with  the  implementation  of  curricular  innovations,  classroom 
environment,  and  quantitative  variables  such  as  time  on  task  and 
opportunity  to  learn. 

Among  the  nonschool  background  measures  that  researchers  have 
investigated  are  home  environment  (Iverson  & Walberg,  1982;  Schibeci  & 
Riley,  1986),  parental  support  (van  Doorninck,  Caldwell,  Wright,  & 
Frankenburg,  1981),  socioeconomic  status  (Coleman  et  al.,  1966;  Diehl, 
1974;  Jencks  et  al.,  1972;  Passe,  1982),  maternal  perceptions  of  child 
performance  (Dunton,  McDevitt,  & Hess,  1988),  race  ( Baratz-Snowden, 

1987;  Erickson,  1987),  performance  standards  (Natriello  & McDill,  1986), 
gender  (Bell,  1989;  Linn,  1985;  Linn,  DeBenedictis , Delucchi,  Harris,  & 
Stage,  1987),  cognitive  styles  and  psychological  types  (Sharma,  1987), 


and  nutrition  (Pollitt,  1984). 
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School  background  variables  that  have  been  studied  are  effective 
school  organization  (Chubb  U Moe,  1990),  per  pupil  expenditures 
(Coleman,  1986),  ability  grouping  (Esposito,  1973;  Kulick  U Kulick, 

1982) ,  cross-age  tutoring  (Cohen,  Kulick,  U Kulick,  1982),  the  private 
school  superiority  hypothesis  (Shanahan  & Walberg,  1985;  Staver  & 
Walberg,  1986),  the  influence  of  superintendents  (Hart  & Ogawa,  1987), 
the  effects  of  lighting  (Dunn,  Krimsky,  Murray,  U Quinn,  1985),  and 
principal  attributes  (Glasman,  1984) . 

Researchers  have  studied  many  school  variables  that  deal  with  the 
implementation  of  curricular  innovations.  Some  of  these  variables  are 
mixed  mode  study  (Hubert,  1989),  guided  thinking  (Strahan,  1986), 
mastery  learning  (Bloom,  1984;  Grabe,  1985;  Miller  & Ellsworth,  1979), 
cooperative  learning  (Johnson,  Johnson,  Holubec,  & Roy,  1984;  Slavin, 

1983) ,  and  process  writing  (Graves,  1983). 

Classroom  environment  variables  that  have  been  investigated  are 
school  ethos  (Rutter,  Maughan,  Mortimore,  Ouston,  & Smith,  1979),  school 
climate  (Brookover  et  al . , 1978;  Edmonds,  1979),  goal  setting  (Punnett, 
1986),  locus  of  control  (Garner  & Cole,  1986;  Mintzes,  1979),  student 
interest  and  motivation  (Tamir,  1989),  teacher  expectation  (Brophy, 

1983;  Rosenthal  & Jacobson,  1968),  teachers'  sense  of  efficacy  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1986),  and  those  studies  on  teacher  and  student  satisfaction  that 
have  previously  been  cited. 

The  final  body  of  research  on  variables  that  affect  student 
academic  achievement  is  quantitative  variables.  Studies  of  time  on  task 
(Davidson  & Powell,  1986;  Waxman  & Walberg,  1986),  prior  learning 
(Finley,  1985;  Joseph  U Dwyer,  1984;  Papp,  Wasserman,  & Townsend,  1987), 
and  cognitive  ability  (Jencks  et  al.,  1972)  are  included  in  this  group. 
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In  sum,  there  are  many  variables  that  may  affect  student  academic 
achievement.  However,  over  the  years  there  is  one  variable  that  has 
consistently  been  shown  to  be  a predictor  of  student  academic 
achievement --socioeconomic  status  (Bracey,  1988;  Scott-Jones,  1984; 
Walberg  & Fowler,  1987) . Therefore,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  study 
to  control  for  the  effect  of  this  variable. 

Implications  for  the  Present  Study 

The  topic  of  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  researchers.  Over  the  years  many  different  variables  have 
been  investigated  to  determine  their  effect  on  productivity, 
particularly  in  settings  other  than  education.  Thus,  there  was  a need 
to  further  investigate  these  variables  in  educational  settings  to  see  if 
findings  in  the  corporate  setting  hold  true  in  school  settings. 

In  the  present  study,  possible  relationships  among  teacher 
satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and  student  academic  achievement 
were  explored.  Information  was  gathered  on  various  facets  of 
satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement.  Based  on  the  two-factor 
theory  of  motivation,  the  NASSP  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  was  used  to 
study  hygiene  and  motivation  factors  that  may  be  related  to  student 
academic  achievement.  Immediate  past  academic  achievement  was  used  to 
control  for  socioeconomic  status,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
students'  socioeconomic  status  is  reflected  in  the  immediate  past 
academic  achievement  and  does  not  undergo  any  radical  change  in  a 12- 
month  period.  Therefore,  the  influence  of  satisfaction  on  productivity 
in  school  settings  was  investigated  in  the  present  study,  and  the  effect 
of  socioeconomic  status  was  controlled  by  considering  students' 
immediate  past  academic  achievement  scores. 


CHAPTER  3 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  focus  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
relationships  among  teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and 
student  academic  achievement  in  the  18  middle  schools  of  the  Orange 
County,  Florida,  Public  School  System.  Six  basic  questions  gave 
direction  to  the  study.  The  first  two  questions  were  designed  to 
determine  the  relationships  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  student 
academic  achievement.  Teacher  satisfaction  was  measured  by  the  NASSP 
Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey  and  student  academic  achievement  was 
measured  by  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U (CTBS-U) . 
Question  1 was  designed  for  seventh  graders  and  Question  2 was  designed 
for  eighth  graders.  The  relevant  school  means  for  teachers  and  students 
are  shown  as  Tables  A-l  and  A-2  in  the  appendix.  Data  for  these  first 
two  questions  were  analyzed  using  partial  correlation  and  coefficients 
were  computed  for  each  of  the  six  subscales  of  the  teacher  satisfaction 
survey.  The  results  for  seventh  graders  are  presented  in  Table  3-1. 

Table  3-1 

Seventh  Grade  Academic  Achievement  and  Teacher  Satisfaction  (n=18) 


Teacher  Satisfaction 
Subscale 

Partial  Correlation 
Coefficient 

Administration 

.02 

Student  Responsibility  h Discipline 

.31 

Curriculum  and  Job  Tasks 

.20 

Coworkers 

- . 18 

Parents  and  Community 

.26 

Communicat ion 

.02 

35 
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Cohen  (1969)  stated  that  correlations  of  .10-. 24  are  considered  to 
have  a small  effect  size,  correlations  of  .25-. 39  are  considered  to  be 
of  medium  effect  size,  and  correlations  above  .39  are  considered  to  have 
a large  effect.  Thus,  after  controlling  for  the  previous  year  academic 
achievement,  the  relationships  between  seventh  grade  academic 
achievement  and  the  two  subscales  of  curriculum  and  job  tasks  and 
coworkers  were  small.  Two  medium  effect  sizes  were  found  for  the 
subscales  of  student  responsibility  and  discipline  and  parents  and 
community.  No  effects  were  evident  for  the  subscales  of  administration 
and  communication. 

The  partial  correlations  for  eighth  grade  academic  'achievement  and 
teacher  satisfaction  are  reported  in  Table  3-2.  Small  effect  size 
relationships  were  found  for  the  two  subscales  of  administration  and 
parents  and  community.  A medium  effect  size  relationship  was  found  for 
the  subscale  of  coworkers.  The  remainder  of  the  partial  correlation 
coefficients  were  below  .10  and  thus  did  not  indicate  practical 
relationships . 

Table  3-2 

Eighth  Grade  Academic  Achievement  and  Teacher  Satisfaction  (n=18) 


Teacher  Satisfaction 
Subscale 

Partial  Correlation 
Coefficient 

Administration 

. 15 

Student  Responsibility  and  Discipline 

.06 

Curriculum  and  Job  Tasks 

.08 

Coworkers 

.30 

Parents  and  Community 

. 16 

Communication 

.06 

There  were  no  large  effect  size  relationships  at  either  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  level  for  student  academic  achievement  and  teacher 
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satisfaction.  For  both  seventh  and  eighth  graders,  a small  relationship 
was  found  for  the  subscale  of  parents  and  community.  Students  scored 
higher  on  the  CTBS-U  when  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
interest  shown  by  parents,  financial  support  of  the  community,  quality 
of  parent  and  community  input,  parent  responsibility  for  their 
children's  school  performance,  and  parent  and  community  support  of  the 
school  and  its  programs.  The  other  subscale  found  to  be  related  to 
academic  achievement  at  .10  or  greater  for  both  groups  was  that  of 
coworkers,  although  for  seventh  graders  there  was  a negative 
relationship  and  for  eighth  graders  the  relationship  was  positive.  One 
subscale,  that  of  communication,  was  found  to  have  no  practical 
relationship  to  either  seventh  or  eighth  grade  academic  achievement. 

Questions  3 and  4 were  designed  to  explore  relationships  between 
student  satisfaction  and  student  academic  achievement.  Question  3 
focused  on  seventh  graders  and  Question  4 focused  on  eighth  graders. 

The  relevant  means  and  standard  deviations  are  shown  as  Tables  A-3,  A-4, 
A-5,  and  A-6  in  the  appendix.  The  regression  data  are  presented  in  two 
forms.  First,  data  based  on  3,590  individual  student  scores  are 
presented.  These  data  indicate  the  extent  of  relationship  between  the 
individual  CTBS-U  scores  and  the  individual  student  satisfaction  scores 
for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students.  The  second  set  is  based  on  the 
school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores  and  the  individual  CTBS-U 
scores . 

Seventh  grade  data  are  presented  in  Table  3-3.  When  data  were 
analyzed  for  the  3,590  individual  student  scores,  statistically 
significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  between  academic  achievement  and 
student  satisfaction  after  accounting  for  the  previous  year  academic 
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achievement  were  found  for  the  subscales  of  teachers  and  decision-making 
opportunities.  Thus,  for  seventh  grade  students,  satisfaction  with 
teachers  was  related  to  an  increase  in  student  academic  achievement . 


Table  3-3 

Seventh  Grade  Academic  Achievement  and  student  Satisfaction  (n=3.590) 


Student  Satisfaction 
Subscale 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

P 

Based  on  Individual  Scores: 
Teachers 

1.055 

.369 

. 004*** **** 

Fellow  Students 

-0.558 

.339 

.100 

Schoolwork 

0.096 

. 383 

.801 

Student  Activities 

-.083 

.331 

.801 

Student  Discipline 

0 . 108 

.349 

.7  57 

Decision-Making 

Opportunities 

-1 . 160 

.350 

.0009***** 

School  Buildings, 
Supplies,  and  Upkeep 

-0.034 

.373 

.928 

Communication 

0.269 

.392 

.490 

Based  on  School  Mean  Scores : 
Teachers 

5.311 

4.33 

.221 

Fellow  Students 

-8.315 

5.09 

. 102 

Schoolwork 

-10.01 

5.51 

. 070 

Student  Activities 

-42.215 

10.76 

.0001***** 

Student  Discipline 

8.523 

3.28 

. 009* ** 

Decision-Making 

Opportunities 

32.03 

10.38 

. 002*** 

School  Buildings, 
Supplies  and  Upkeep 

11.32 

4.13 

.006** 

Communicat ion 

-6.88 

5.73 

.229 

* p < . 05 

**p  <.01 

***p  <.005 

****p  <.001 

*****p  <.000 


The  decision-making  relationship  was  a negative  one,  thus,  students  with 
higher  decision-making  satisfaction  scores  tended  to  score  lower  on  the 
CTBS-U.  When  the  basis  was  school  mean  satisfaction  scores,  four 
significant  relationships  (p  < . 0 5 ) with  academic  achievement  were  found. 
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There  was  a negative  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  student 
activities  and  student  academic  achievement.  That  is,  in  schools  where 
seventh  graders  were  more  satisfied  with  the  number  of  sports  teams, 
school  events,  social  events,  and  how  much  students  plan  and  take  part 
in  school  events  there  were  lower  scores  on  the  CTBS-U.  Positive 
relationships  were  found  between  CTBS-U  achievement  scores  and  the 
student  satisfaction  subscales  of  student  discipline  (student  safety, 
behavior,  school  rules);  decision-making  opportunities  (importance  of 
meetings  students  are  invited  to  attend,  opportunity  students  have  to 
comment  on  courses  that  are  offered,  influence  of  student  council,  how 
well  school  administrators  listen  to  student  ideas);  and  school 
buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  (ease  of  using  school  library,  quality 
of  media  materials,  maintenance  of  grounds  and  buildings,  quality  of 
classroom  supplies  and  materials). 

Eighth  grade  data  on  student  academic  achievement  and  student 
satisfaction  are  presented  in  Table  3-4.  Based  on  the  3,228  individual 
scores,  two  statistically  significant  (p  <.05)  relationships  were  found. 
A negative  relationship  was  found  between  CTBS-U  scores  and  scores  on 
the  subscale  of  decision-making  opportunities,  and  a positive 
relationship  was  found  on  the  subscale  of  communication  (ease  of  finding 
out  information  at  school,  talking  with  teachers  and  administrators, 
amount  of  information  made  available,  amount  of  time  spent  talking  with 
peers  about  classes  and  school  activities) . Four  significant 
relationships  (p  <.05)  were  found  between  the  individual  academic 
achievement  scores  and  the  school  mean  satisfaction  scores.  For  the 
three  subscales  of  teachers,  fellow  students,  and  student  activities  the 
relationship  with  academic  achievement  was  negative.  The  one  positive 
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relationship  was  on  the  subscale  of  schoolwork  (choice  in  picking 
classes,  number  of  tests  and  amount  of  homework,  challenge  of  classes, 
excitement  of  schoolwork) . 

When  considering  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  data  on 
student  academic  achievement  and  student  satifaction,  two  consistent 
relat ionships  were  found.  For  the  subscale  of  decision-making 


Table  3-4 

Eighth  Grade  Academic  Achievement  and  student  Satisfaction  (n=3.228) 


Student  Satisfaction 
Subscale 

Regression 
Coef  f icient 

Standard 

Error 

P 

Based  on  Individual  Scores: 
Teachers 

0.611 

.404 

. 131 

Fellow  Students 

-0 . 182 

.365 

. 619 

Schoolwork 

0.585 

.421 

.165 

Student  Activities 

-0.604 

.365 

.098 

Student  Discipline 

0.353 

.380 

.353 

Decision-Making 

Opportunities 

-1.492 

.381 

. 0001* ** *** **** ***** 

School  Buildings, 
Supplies  and  Upkeep 

-0.317 

.401 

.428 

Communicat ion 

1.370 

.427 

.0005***** 

Based  on  School  Mean  Scores: 
Teachers 

-15.53 

4.46 

.0005***** 

Fellow  Students 

-13 . 17 

4.43 

.003*** 

Schoolwork 

22.03 

4.82 

.0001***** 

Student  Activities 

-14.39 

6.46 

.026* 

Student  Discipline 

4.66 

4.02 

.246 

Decision-Making 

Opportunities 

.257 

6.18 

.967 

School  Buildings, 
Supplies  and  Upkeep 

4.54 

3 . 15 

. 149 

Communication 

4.21 

8.97 

.639 

* p <.05 

**p  <.01 

***p  <.005 

****p  <.001 

*****p  < . 000 
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opportunities,  based  on  individual  scores,  there  was  a negative 
relationship  with  academic  achievement.  Therefore,  both  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  students  who  were  satisfied  with  their  decision-making 
opportunities  had  lower  academic  achievement  scores  than  those  who  were 
less  satisfied.  The  other  consistent  relationship,  based  on  school  mean 
scores,  was  for  the  subscale  of  student  activities  and  academic 
achievement.  This  was  also  a negative  relationship  indicating  that  in 
schools  where  the  students  had  greater  satisfaction  with  student 
activities  they  tended  to  score  lower  on  the  CTBS-U  than  those  less 
satisfied . 

Questions  5 and  6 were  designed  to  determine  the  extent  of 
relationships  among  teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and 
student  academic  achievement.  Question  5 was  designed  for  the  seventh 
grade  and  Question  6 was  designed  for  the  eighth  grade.  These  data  are 
presented  in  Tables  3-5  and  3-6.  Each  table  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Relationships  in  the  first  part  are  based  on  individual  student 
satisfaction  subscale  scores,  in  the  second  part  the  relationships  are 
based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  and  in  the  third  part 
the  relationships  are  based  on  the  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction 
subscales.  Again,  the  previous  year  academic  achievement  (i.e.,  1989 
sixth  grade  academic  achievement  for  seventh  graders  and  1989  seventh 
grade  academic  achievement  for  eighth  graders)  was  used  as  a covariate 
throughout  the  analysis. 

Seventh  grade  data  are  presented  in  Table  3-5.  Based  on  3,590 
individual  student  scores,  significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  with 
academic  achievement  were  found  for  the  subscales  of  teachers  and 
decision-making  opportunities.  The  relationship  with  teachers  was 


Table  3-5 
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Seventh  grade  Academic  Achievement.  Student  Satisfaction 
and  Teacher  Satisfaction 


Satisfaction 

Variable 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

P 

Individual  Student  Subscales: 
Teachers 

1.075 

.368 

. 004*** 

Fellow  Students 

-0.572 

.337 

.090 

Schoolwork 

0.082 

.381 

.829 

Student  Activities 

-0.085 

.329 

.798 

Student  Discipline 

0.121 

.348 

.729 

Decision-Making  Opportunities 

-1 . 146 

.348 

.001**** 

School  Buildings,  Supplies 
and  Upkeep 

-0.036 

.372 

.922 

Communication 

0.255 

.390 

.514 

School  Mean  Student  Subscales 
Teachers 

-79.45 

20.45 

.0001***** 

Fellow  Students 

86.72 

23 . 10 

.0002***** 

Schoolwork 

161.10 

36.32 

.0001***** 

Student  Activities 

17.15 

19.96 

.390 

Student  Discipline 

11.36 

6.73 

.091 

Decision-Making  Opportunities 

-93.29 

28.69 

.0012*** 

School  Buildings,  Supplies 
and  Upkeep 

99 . 09 

18.45 

.0001***** 

Communication 

-130.24 

25.12 

. 0001***** 

School  Mean  Teacher  Subscales: 
Administrat ion 

-3.070 

3.46 

.375 

Student  Responsibility 
and  Discipline 

12.487 

5.19 

.016* 

Curriculum  and  Job  Tasks 

93.222 

22.2 

.0001***** 

Coworkers 

-37.838 

7.43 

. 0001***** 

Parents  and  Community 

-21.031 

5.13 

.0001***** 

Communication 

-28.740 

8.26 

. 0005***** 

* p < . 05 

**p  <.01 

***p  <.005 

****p  <.001 
*****p  <.000 


positive,  and  the  relationship  with  decision-making  was  negative.  Based 
on  school  mean  satisfaction  scores,  six  significant  relationships 
(p  < . 05 ) with  academic  achievement  were  found.  Positive  relationships 
with  academic  achievement  existed  for  the  subscales  of  fellow  students; 
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schoolwork;  and  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep.  Negative 
relationships  were  found  for  the  subscales  of  teachers,  decision-making 
opportunities , and  communication.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher 
satisfaction  scores,  five  statistically  significant  relationships 
(p  < . 05 ) with  academic  achievement  emerged.  Positive  relationships  were 
found  for  the  subscales  of  student  responsibility  and  discipline  and 
curriculum  and  job  tasks.  Negative  relationships  were  found  for  the 
three  subscales  of  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication. 

Eighth  grade  data  on  student  academic  achievement,  student 
satisfaction,  and  teacher  satisfaction  are  presented  in  Table  3-6.  Two 
significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  with  academic  achievement  were  found 
on  the  basis  of  3,228  individual  student  scores.  There  was  a negative 
relationship  with  academic  achievement  for  the  subscale  of  decision- 
making opportunities  and  a positive  relationship  for  the  subscale  of 
communication.  When  based  on  school  mean  satisfaction  scores,  four 
significant  relationships  were  found.  Negative  relationships  were  found 
for  the  subscales  of  teachers  and  decision-making  opportunities,  and 
positive  relationships  were  found  on  the  subscales  of  schoolwork  and 
school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep.  Four  significant  relationships 
(p  < . 05 ) with  academic  achievement  were  found  when  the  basis  was  school 
mean  teacher  satisfaction  subscale  scores.  Negative  relationships  were 
found  for  the  subscales  of  student  responsibility  and  discipline, 
coworkers,  and  communication.  A positive  relationship  existed  for  the 
subscale  of  curriculum  and  job  tasks. 

Some  consistencies  were  found  when  comparing  the  data  for  seventh 
and  eighth  graders.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores, 
there  was  a consistent  negative  relationship  with  academic  achievement 


Table  3-6 
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Eighth  Grade  Academic  Achievement.  Student  Satisfaction 
and  Teacher  Satisfaction 


Satisfaction 

Variable 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

P 

Individual  Student  Subscales: 
Teachers 

0.612 

.404 

. 130 

Fellow  Students 

-0.181 

.365 

.621 

Schoolwork 

0.588 

.421 

. 163 

Student  Activities 

-0.613 

.364 

.093 

Student  Discipline 

0.347 

.380 

.361 

Decision-Making  Opportunities 

-1.481 

.381 

. 0001***** 

School  Buildings,  Supplies 
and  Upkeep 

-0.312 

.400 

.435 

Communication 

1.370 

.426 

.0013*** 

School  Mean  Student  Subscales: 
Teachers 

-39.09 

9 . 13 

.0001***** 

Fellow  Students 

6.78 

8.25 

.412 

Schoolwork 

21.56 

5.52 

.0001***** 

Student  Activities 

9.16 

9.46 

.333 

Student  Discipline 

5.93 

5.64 

.293 

Decision-Making  Opportunities 

-23.69 

10.53 

.025* 

School  Buildings,  Supplies 
and  Upkeep 

19.23 

5.31 

.0003***** 

Communication 

19.52 

16.69 

.242 

School  Mean  Teacher  Subscales: 
Administration 

3.419 

3.45 

.322 

Student  Responsibility 
and  Discipline 

-6.867 

3.03 

.024* 

Curriculum  and  Job  Tasks 

39.776 

13.4 

.003*** 

Coworkers 

-8.087 

3.80 

.034* 

Parents  and  Community 

2.513 

2.60 

.333 

Communicat ion 

-14.811 

6.74 

.028* 

* p <.05 

**p  <.01 

***p  <.005 

* * * *p  <.001 
*****p  <.000 


for  the  subscale  of  decision-making  opportunities.  When  the 
relationships  were  based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  subscale 
scores,  both  seventh  and  eighth  grade  data  showed  a negative 
relationship  for  the  subscales  of  teachers  and  decision-making 
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opportunities.  Consistent  positive  relationships  were  found  on  the  two 


subscales  of  schoolwork  and  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep. 
Based  on  teacher  satisfaction  subscale  scores,  a consistent  positive 
relationship  was  found  for  the  subscale  of  curriculum  and  job  tasks. 
Negative  relationships  were  found  for  the  subscales  of  coworkers  and 
communication  for  both  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  On  one  subscale, 
student  responsibility  and  discipline,  the  relationship  with  academic 
achievement  was  positive  for  seventh  graders  but  negative  for  eighth 
graders . 


CHAPTER  4 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 

Summary 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  relationships 
among  teacher  satisfaction,  student  satisfaction,  and  student  academic 
achievement  in  the  middle  schools  of  a large  urban  school  district. 
Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to 
what  extent  can  the  variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  school  mean  on 
the  total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of 
administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Teacher 
Satisfaction  Survey? 

2.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventh  grade  school  mean  on  the 
total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to 
what  extent  can  the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  school  mean  on 
the  total  battery  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of 
administration,  student  responsibility  and  discipline,  curriculum  and 
job  tasks,  coworkers,  parents  and  community,  and  communication  of  the 
teacher  satisfaction  survey? 
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3.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  total  battery  scores  of 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can  the 
variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  individual  pupil  total  battery 
scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  seventh  grade  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight 
subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student  activities; 
student  discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school  buildings, 
supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Student  Satisfaction  Survey? 

4.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventh  grade  total  battery  scores 
of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can 
the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  individual  pupil  total  battery 
scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  eighth  grade  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight 
subscales  of  teachers;  fellow  students;  schoolwork;  student  activities; 
student  discipline;  decision-making  opportunities;  school  buildings, 
supplies,  and  upkeep;  and  communication  of  the  student  satisfaction 
survey? 

5.  Taking  into  account  the  1989  sixth  grade  total  battery  scores  of 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can  the 
variation  in  the  1990  seventh  grade  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills, 
Form  U,  total  battery  scores  be  accounted  for  by  the  1990  school  means 
on  the  six  subscales  of  the  teacher  satisfaction  survey  and  the  1990 
individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight  subscales  of  the  student 
satisfaction  survey? 

6 . Taking  into  account  the  1989  seventli  grade  total  battery  scores 
of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  U,  to  what  extent  can 
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the  variation  in  the  1990  eighth  grade  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 
Skills,  Form  U,  total  battery  scores  be  accounted  for  by  the  1990 
school  means  on  the  six  subscales  of  the  teacher  satisfaction  survey 
and  the  1990  individual  and  school  mean  scores  on  the  eight  subscales 
of  the  student  satisfaction  survey? 

The  study  was  confined  to  the  18  middle  schools  that  existed  in  the 
Orange  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System  during  the  1989-90  school 
year.  School  mean  achievement  data  for  the  18  middle  schools  were 
computed  from  the  total  battery  scores  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade 
students  in  a given  school  who  took  the  CTBS-U  in  the  spring  of  1989 
and  who  also  took  the  CTBS-U  in  the  spring  of  1990  as  seventh  or  eighth 
graders.  Data  relative  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  individual  student 
achievement  were  computed  from  the  individual  scores  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  students  in  a given  school  who  took  the  CTBS-U  in  the 
spring  of  1989  and  who  also  took  the  CTBS-U  in  the  spring  of  1990  as 
seventh  or  eighth  graders.  A total  of  3,590  seventh  graders  and  a 
total  of  3,228  eighth  graders  were  used  in  the  data  analysis  based  on 
individual  achievement  scores. 

Teacher  satisfaction  data  were  collected  using  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey. 
School  means  were  computed  for  each  of  the  six  subscales  of  the 
instrument,  so  there  were  six  subscale  means  for  each  of  the  18  middle 
schools.  Data  relative  to  student  satisfaction  were  gathered  using  the 
NASSP  Student  Satisfaction  Survey.  A school  mean  was  computed  for  each 
of  the  eight  subscales  of  the  instrument  for  each  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  class  in  the  18  middle  schools.  All  testing  materials  and 
surveys  were  distributed,  collected,  and  scored  by  the  staff  of  the 
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testing  and  program  evaluation  unit  of  the  Orange  County  Public 
Schools . 

To  answer  Questions  1 and  2,  the  data  were  analyzed  using  partial 
correlation.  Questions  3-6  were  analyzed  using  multiple  regression. 

The  regression  analyses  use  a multilevel  model  which  includes  variables 
measured  at  the  individual  level  as  well  as  school  means  (e.g.,  student 
attitudes  and  the  average  student  attitude  for  a school) . This 
procedure  allows  the  researcher  to  differentiate  school  level  effects 
from  student  within  school  effects.  At  the  school  level,  average 
student  attitudes  reflect  overall  satisfaction  for  the  school  as  a 
whole.  At  the  individual  level  (after  controlling  for  school  level 
effects)  student  attitudes  reflect  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
relative  to  his  or  her  peers  within  the  same  school . 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
seventh  grade  student  academic  achievement  (Question  1),  the  major 
findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  relationships  with  academic  achievement, 
after  taking  into  account  the  previous  year  academic  achievement,  was 
small  (partial  r of  .10-.  24)  for  the  subscales  of  curriculum  and  job 
tasks  and  coworkers . 

2.  There  were  medium  effect  size  relationships  (partial  r of  .25- 
.39)  for  the  subscales  of  student  responsibility  and  discipline  and 
parents  and  community. 

3.  There  were  no  relationships  of  large  effect  size  (partial  r 
greater  than  .39)  . 

Relative  to  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
eighth  grade  student  academic  achievement  (Question  2),  the  major 
findings  were  as  follows: 
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!•  Small  effect  size  relationships  were  found  for  the  two 
subscales  of  administration  and  parents  and  community. 

2.  A medium  effect  size  relationship  was  found  on  the  subscale  of 
coworkers . 

3.  There  were  no  large  effect  relationships. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  between  seventh  grade  student 
satisfaction  and  academic  achievement  (Question  3),  the  significant 
relationships  (p  <.05),  when  using  previous  year  academic  achievement 
as  a covariate,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
student  satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  higher  student 
academic  achievement. 

2.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement . 

3.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  student  activities  was  related  to  lower  student 
academic  achievement . 

4.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  student  discipline  was  related  to  higher  student 
academic  achievement . 

5.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  higher 
student  academic  achievement . 

6.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  was  related  to 
higher  student  academic  achievement. 
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Relative  to  eighth  grade  student  satisfaction  and  academic 
achievement  (Question  4),  the  significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  were 
as  follows : 

1.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement. 

2.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  qreater 
satisfaction  with  communication  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 
achievement . 

3.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

4.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  fellow  students  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

5.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  schoolwork  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 
achievement . 

6.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  student  activities  was  related  to  lower  student 
academic  achievement. 

In  regard  to  the  significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  among  seventh 
grade  student  academic  achievement,  teacher  satisfaction,  and  student 
satisfaction  (Question  5),  the  outcomes  were  as  follows: 

1.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 


achievement . 
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2.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement . 

3.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

4.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  fellow  students  was  related  to  higher  student 
academic  achievement . 

5.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  schoolwork  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 
achievement . 

6.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement . 

7.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  witli  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  was  related  to 
higher  student  academic  achievement. 

8.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  communication  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

9.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  student  responsibility  and  discipline  was  related  to 
higher  student  academic  achievement . 

10.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  curriculum  and  job  tasks  was  related  to  higher 


student  academic  achievement . 
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11.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  coworkers  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

12.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  parents  and  community  was  related  to  lower  student 
academic  achievement. 

13.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  communication  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

Relative  to  the  significant  relationships  (p  <.05)  among  eighth 
grade  student  academic  achievement,  teacher  satisfaction,  and  student 
satisfaction  (Question  6),  the  outcomes  were  as  follows: 

1.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 
achievement . 

2.  Based  on  individual  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement . 

3.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  teachers  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

4.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  fellow  students  was  related  to  higher  student 
academic  achievement . 

5.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  schoolwork  was  related  to  higher  student  academic 
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6.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  was  related  to  lower 
student  academic  achievement . 

7.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  was  related  to 
higher  student  academic  achievement . 

8.  Based  on  school  mean  student  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  communication  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

9.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  student  responsibility  and  discipline  was  related  to 
higher  student  academic  achievement . 

10.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  curriculum  and  job  tasks  was  related  to  higher 
student  academic  achievement. 

11.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  coworkers  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

12.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  parents  and  community  was  related  to  lower  student 
academic  achievement . 

13.  Based  on  school  mean  teacher  satisfaction  scores,  greater 
satisfaction  with  communication  was  related  to  lower  student  academic 
achievement . 

Conclusions 

In  regard  to  the  major  thrust  of  this  investigation,  after 
accounting  for  previous  year  academic  achievement,  many  relationships 
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were  found  among  the  variables  of  teacher  satisfaction,  student 
satisfaction,  and  student  academic  achievement.  Few  of  the 
relationships,  however,  were  consistent  between  grade  levels  or  when 
based  on  individual  scores  versus  school  mean  scores.  Some  of  these 
inconsistencies  could  in  part  be  due  to  the  nature  of  student 
satisfaction  studies  at  the  middle  school  level.  Goodlad  (1984)  stated 
that  satisfaction  of  these  students  is  more  a result  of  success  in  peer 
group  relationships  than  the  characteristics  of  the  school  itself. 

Also,  outcomes  based  on  school  mean  results  should  be  considered 
tentative  due  to  the  number  of  middle  schools  (18) . Considered  overall 
and  with  full  awareness  of  the  inconsistencies,  the  outcomes  seem  to 
warrant  the  following  major  conclusions: 

Teacher  Satisfaction. and  Student  Academic  Achievement 

Teacher  satisfaction  with  parents  and  community  is  positively 
related  to  student  academic  achievement . 

Student  Satisfaction  and  Student  Academic  Achievement 

1.  Within  the  same  school,  students  who  are  more  satisfied  with 
decision-making  opportunities  tend  to  have  lower  academic  achievement 
scores . 

2.  Throughout  the  district,  students  who  are  more  satisfied  with 

student  activities  tend  to  have  lower  academic  achievement  scores. 

Teacher  Satisfaction,  Student  Satisfaction,  and  Student 
Academic  Achievement 

1.  Throughout  the  district,  students  who  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  teachers  and  their  decision-making  opportunities  tend  to  have 
lower  academic  achievement  scores . 
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2.  Throughout  the  district,  students  who  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  schoolwork  and  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  tend  to 
have  higher  academic  achievement  scores. 

3.  When  teachers  are  more  satisfied  with  the  school  curriculum  and 
their  job  tasks,  students  tend  to  have  higher  academic  achievement 
scores . 

4.  When  teachers  are  more  satisfied  with  either  their  coworkers  or 
communication  within  the  school,  students  tend  to  have  lower  academic 
achievement  scores. 

Discussion 

In  the  study  an  effort  was  made  to  answer  questions  that  existed 
about  possible  linkages  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  student 
academic  achievement,  student  satisfaction  and  student  academic 
achievement,  and  among  the  three  variables.  It  was  the  hope  of  Orange 
County  School  District  leaders  that  a change  to  middle  schools  from 
junior  high  schools  would  increase  teacher  and  student  satisfaction 
and,  consequently,  student  academic  achievement.  The  results  of  this 
study  do  not  offer  much  support  for  the  notion  that  the  hope  has  become 
a reality. 

The  discussion  is  presented  in  three  parts.  First,  the  results  of 
the  study  in  relation  to  possible  causes  are  explored.  Second,  there 
is  a discussion  of  the  practical  application  of  the  findings.  Third, 
implications  for  further  study  are  detailed. 

Results  of  the  Study  in  Relation  to  Possible  Causes 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
student  academic  achievement,  there  was  one  consistent  relationship  for 
both  seventh  and  eighth  graders  and  that  was  between  teacher 
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satisfaction  with  parents  and  community  and  student  academic 
achievement.  Parent  and  community  involvement  in  the  Orange  County 
Public  Schools  is  strongly  encouraged  by  the  district  leaders  (e.g., 
through  Florida's  Red  Carpet  Schools  Program,  school-based  programs, 
and  the  district  volunteer  program,  ADDitions) . In  schools  where  the 
leaders'  emphasis  on  parent  and  community  involvement  is  viewed 
positively  by  teachers  they  may,  in  turn,  create  conditions  that 
enhance  student  academic  achievement.  Another  alternative  is  that 
there  will  be  a greater  level  of  teacher  satisfaction  in  higher 
socioeconomic  schools  due  to  parent  involvement . 

There  were  consistent  negative  relationships  between  student 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  and  student  activities 
and  student  academic  achievement.  The  survey  items  about  decision- 
making opportunities  may  account  for  this  negative  relationship. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  middle  schools  of  the  district  were  not 
invited  to  many  meetings,  had  little  choice  in  course  offerings,  and 
the  student  councils  were  not  entrusted  with  major  decisions.  Thus, 
those  students  who  scored  higher  on  CTBS-U  may  have  expected  more  voice 
in  decision  making  and  may  have  become  disillusioned  at  how  little 
voice  they  actually  had.  Thus,  they  responded  negatively  to  the  items 
contained  in  this  subscale.  Concerning  the  negative  relationship 
between  satisfaction  with  student  activities  and  student  academic 
achievement,  it  seemed  to  the  researcher  that  those  students  who  are 
most  satisfied  with  student  activities  may  also  be  those  who  place  a 
higher  priority  on  social  and  athletic  functions  and  concentrate  less 
on  academic  pursuits. 

Relative  to  the  interaction  of  teacher  satisfaction,  student 
satisfaction,  and  student  academic  achievement,  several  relationships 


were  found,  among  them  the  negative  relationship  between  student 
satisfaction  with  decision-making  opportunities  and  student  academic 
achievement  which  has  already  been  discussed.  The  finding  that  student 
who  were  more  satisfied  with  their  teachers  scored  lower  on  the  CTBS-U 
might  be  attributed  to  the  declining  influence  of  adults  as  students 
enter  their  adolescent  years.  Students  may  view  their  schoolwork 
independently  of  the  teacher  and  the  positive  relationship  between 
schoolwork  and  academic  achievement  seems  to  support  this  idea. 

As  was  noted,  there  was  a positive  relationship  between  student 
satisfaction  with  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  upkeep  and  academic 
achievement.  In  addition  to  subscale  items  about  school  grounds  and 
buildings,  items  on  the  use  of  and  books  and  materials  in  the  school 
library  were  included.  Because  there  was  a positive  relationship 
between  satisfaction  with  schoolwork  and  student  academic  achievement, 
it  seems  a logical  progression  that  there  would  also  be  satisfaction 
with  the  tools  with  which  this  schoolwork  is  completed. 

In  regard  to  relationships  with  teacher  satisfaction,  one  positive 
and  two  negative  relationships  were  found  in  both  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  data.  Teachers  who  were  more  satisfied  with  the  school 
curriculum  and  their  job  tasks  had  students  who  scored  higher  on  the 
CTBS-U.  Items  on  this  subscale  of  the  teacher  satisfaction  survey 
appear  to  relate  most  closely  to  overall  job  satisfaction  because  the 
items  deal  with  feelings  of  accomplishment,  the  challenge  and 
excitement  of  the  job,  and  satisfaction  with  teaching  assignments. 
Perhaps  this  satisfaction  with  what  is  being  taught  and  the  challenge 
of  the  job  is  reflected  in  increased  frequency  of  effective  teaching 
behaviors  and  higher  student  academic  achievement . 
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It  was  noted  earlier  that  there  was  a lack  of  consistency  in  the 
results  when  grade  levels  were  compared.  Different  relationships  at 
the  two  grade  levels  might  be  due  to  the  maturation  levels  of  seventh 
and  eighth  graders.  For  example,  a within  school  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  eighth  graders'  satisfaction  with  communication  and 
their  academic  achievement,  but  no  such  relationship  existed  for 
seventh  graders.  Perhaps  eighth  graders  have  greater  confidence  in 
themselves  due  to  their  maturity  and  therefore  have  more  interaction 
with  their  peers,  teachers,  and  administrators.  There  was  a within 
school  positive  relationship  for  seventh  graders'  satisfaction  with 
their  teachers  and  seventh  grade  academic  achievement,  but  no  such 
relationship  existed  for  eighth  graders.  This  could  be  due  to  the 
waning  influence  of  adults  and  the  increased  influence  of  peers  as 
children  progress  through  their  middle  school  years. 

Other  inconsistencies  in  the  findings  were  found  when  comparing 
data  analyzed  by  individual  scores  versus  school  means.  Individual 
scores  reflect  within  school  differences  whereas  school  mean  scores 
represent  averages  among  the  18  middle  schools.  The  difference  in  the 
number  of  scores  that  were  computed  (over  3,000  for  individual  scores 
and  18  for  school  means),  and  the  resulting  instability  of  the  school 
mean  parameter  may  also  have  influenced  the  findings. 

Practical  Applications  of  the  Findings 

There  are  four  practical  applications  of  the  findings: 

1.  The  school  district  leaders  should  continue  to  encourage  and 
support  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the  schools.  State  parent 
involvement  programs,  district  volunteer  programs,  and  school-based 
parent  activities  should  continue  to  be  emphasized.  In  Orange  County, 
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schools  should  continue  to  be  recognized  by  the  school  board  for  being 
designated  as  Red  Carpet  Schools;  the  Partners  in  Education  program 
should  remain  a priority  for  soliciting  and  recognizing  school  and 
business  partnerships;  and  parents  and  community  members  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  District  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Organization  of  Parents  and  Educators  Networking  (O.P.E.N),  the  Orange 
County  Council  of  PTAs,  and  local  PTA  organizations. 

2.  Student  opportunities  for  decision  making  at  the  middle  school 
level  should  be  examined.  Students  should  be  invited  to  purposeful 
meetings  to  express  themselves  relative  to  issues.  Student  groups, 
such  as  student  councils,  should  be  represented  on  committees  that  make 
decisions  affecting  the  student  body. 

3.  High  standards  should  be  maintained  for  books  and  materials  in 

the  school  library  and  access  to  and  use  of  these  materials  should  be 
easy  students.  The  collection  should  be  reviewed  regularly  for 

currency  and  accuracy  and  student  circulation  statistics  should  be  kept 
to  monitor  use  of  media  materials. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  involved  in  curriculum  development  and 
should  be  assigned  to  teach  classes  in  their  areas  of  specialization 
with  up-to-date  curriculum  materials. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

Due  to  the  many  subscales  involved  in  this  study  and  the 
conflicting  and  inconsistent  nature  of  the  findings,  more  in  depth 
studies  need  to  be  conducted  focusing  on  individual  subscales.  For 
example,  studies  should  be  conducted  on  aspects  of  parent  and  community 
involvement  that  increase  teacher  satisfaction,  on  decision-making 
opportunities  for  middle  school  students,  and  on  those  aspects  of 
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curriculum  and  job  tasks  that  result  in  higher  teacher  satisfaction. 
This  study  could  be  replicated  with  a greater  number  of  middle  schools 


to  increase  the  stability  of  school  level  results.  It  could  also  be 
conducted  at  the  high  school  level  to  determine  if  the  responses  of 
older  adolescents  in  a different  school  configuration  are  more 
consistent  than  those  found  in  this  study.  Due  to  the  limitations  of 
the  definition  of  student  academic  achievement  (score  on  an  achievement 
test)  other  studies  might  be  conducted  that  use  alternative  approaches 
to  student  assessment. 


APPENDIX  A 

TEACHER  SATISFACTION  SURVEY 


FORM  A 

Neal  Schmitt  and  Brian  Loher 
Directions 

This  section  has  a number  of  statements  which  may  describe  situations 
in  your  school.  For  each  statement,  mark  one  answer  on  the  answer 
sheet.  Use  the  scale  below  to  select  the  answer  that  best  describes 
how  you  feel  about  each  item: 

A = I am  very  dissatisfied  about  this  aspect  of  my 
school . 

B = I am  dissatisfied  about  this  aspect  of  my  school. 

C = I am  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  about  this 
aspect  of  my  school . 

D = I am  satisfied  about  this  aspect  of  my  school. 

E = I am  very  satisfied  about  this  aspect  of  my  school. 

F = I don't  know  how  I feel  about  this  aspect  of  my 

school,  or  I don't  know  whether  this  statement  fits 
my  school . 


COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENTS 
Copyright  1986 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Used  with  permission 
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KEY  : 


I AM 
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A = VERY  DISSATISFIED 
B = DISSATISFIED 
C = NEUTRAL 
D = SATISFIED 
E = VERY  SATISFIED 
F = DON ' T KNOW 


1 . 
2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 


9 . 
10  . 
11 . 

12  . 
13  . 


14  . 

15  . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  . 

19. 

20. 


21 . 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  degree  to  which  the  school  administration  deals  tactfully  with 
your  problems 

The  amount  of  input  you  have  into  administrative  decisions  that 
affect  you  and  your  classroom. 

The  quality  of  feedback  you  receive  from  administrators  about  your 
performance . 

The  amount  of  support  provided  to  you  by  your  administrators. 

The  level  of  interest  shown  by  administrators  about  your  concerns 
and  problems . 

The  amount  of  recognition  provided  by  administrators  for  your 
work . 

The  degree  to  which  administrators  supervise  or  control  your  work 
assignment . 

Your  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  your  school 
administrators . 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Your  satisfaction  with  the  behavior  of  students  in  your  school. 

The  extent  to  which  students  are  motivated  to  learn. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  students  show  toward  their  school 
assignments . 

The  extent  to  which  students  act  in  a self-disciplined  manner. 

Your  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  student  responsibility  and 
discipline  in  your  school. 

CURRICULUM  AND  JOB  TASKS 

The  range  of  courses  offered  in  your  subject  areas  or  teaching 
specialties . 

The  amount  of  administrative  paperwork  and  grading  of  student 
papers  required  by  your  job. 

The  feeling  of  accomplishment  you  get  from  your  job. 

The  extent  to  which  you  find  your  job  challenging  or  exciting. 

The  extent  to  which  curriculum,  course  content,  and  course 
outlines  are  up-to-date. 

Your  satisfaction  with  the  courses  you  are  assigned  to  teach. 

Your  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  curriculum  and  your 
job  tasks. 


COWORKERS 


The  range  of  interests  of  the  teachers  and  staff  members  you  work 
with  on  a daily  basis. 
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22.  The  competence  of  teachers  in  your  school  and  school  district. 

23.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  and  staff  members  support  school 
improvement . 

24.  The  degree  to  which  teachers  and  staff  members  show  concern  for 
student  learning  and  the  general  welfare  of  students. 

25.  The  quality  of  your  relationships  with  coworkers. 

26.  The  extent  to  which  your  coworkers  stimulate  and  support  you  in 
your  work. 

27.  Your  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  your  coworkers. 

PARENTS  AND  COMMUNITY 

28.  The  degree  of  interest  shown  by  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children . 

29.  The  financial  support  the  community  provides  for  the  school. 

30.  The  degree  and  quality  of  parent  and  community  input  into  school 
and  curriculum  development. 

31.  The  extent  to  which  parents  feel  responsible  for  the  school 
performance  of  their  children. 

32.  The  extent  to  which  parents  and  community  are  supportive  of  the 
school  and  its  programs. 

33.  Your  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  parents  and  community 
where  you  work. 

COMMUNICATION 

34.  The  speed  with  which  you  are  informed  about  potential  student 
problems . 

35.  The  quality  of  information  you  receive  about  policies  and 
activities  in  the  school  or  district. 

36.  The  speed  with  which  administrators  communicate  important 
information  to  you. 

37.  The  extent  to  which  you  are  given  advance  notice  of  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  meetings  of  the  school  board  or  administrative 
council . 

38.  The  ease  with  which  you  can  communicate  with  school 
administrators . 

39.  The  clarity  of  school  forms  and  procedures. 

40.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  extent  and  quality  of 
communication  within  the  school  and  district. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  survey.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking 
the  time  to  complete  it. 


APPENDIX  B 

STUDENT  SATISFACTION  SURVEY 
FORM  A 

Neal  Schmitt  and  Brian  Loher 
Di rections 

This  section  has  a number  of  statements  which  may  describe  situations 
in  your  school.  For  each  statement,  mark  one  answer  on  the  answer 
sheet.  If  a statement  does  not  apply  to  you,  choose  the  "F" 
response.  Use  the  scale  below  to  select  the  answer  that  best 
describes  how  you  feel  about  each  item: 

A = I am  very  unhappy  about  this  aspect  of  my 
school . 

B = I am  unhappy  about  this  aspect  of  my  school. 

C = I am  neither  happy  nor  unhappy  about  this 

aspect  of  my  school. 

D = I am  happy  about  this  aspect  of  my  school . 

E = I am  very  happy  about  this  aspect  of  my  school . 

F = I don't  know  how  I feel  about  this  aspect  of  my 

school,  or  I don't  know  whether  this  statement  fits 
my  school . 


COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENTS 
Copyright  1986 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Used  with  permission 
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I AM 
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KEY: 


1. 
2 . 
3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 . 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


13  . 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17  . 
18. 


19. 
20  . 
21. 
22. 
23  . 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27  . 

28  . 
29  . 


A = VERY  UNHAPPY 
B = UNHAPPY 

C = NEITHER  HAPPY  NOR  UNHAPPY 
D = HAPPY 
E = VERY  HAPPY 

F = DON ' T KNOW  OR  DOES  NOT  APPLY 


TEACHERS 

How  well  teachers  understand  my  problems. 

How  often  teachers  tell  me  when  I do  good  work. 

How  much  teachers  help  me  when  I am  having  trouble. 

How  much  teachers  make  me  want  to  learn  new  things. 

How  much  teachers  help  me  with  my  schoolwork. 

How  much  my  teachers  seem  to  enjoy  teaching. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  my  teachers. 

FELLOW  STUDENTS 

How  easy  it  is  to  make  new  friends  at  my  school. 

How  often  students  help  each  other  on  school  projects. 

How  students  treat  each  other. 

The  kinds  of  students  who  go  to  my  school. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  other  students  who  go  to  my  school. 

SCHOOLWORK 

The  choices  I have  in  picking  classes. 

How  much  my  classes  challenge  me. 

The  number  of  tests  I have. 

How  much  my  schoolwork  is  exciting. 

The  amount  of  homework  I have. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  my  classes  and  schoolwork. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  number  of  sports  teams  at  my  school . 

The  number  of  school  events  in  which  I take  part. 

How  much  students  can  plan  and  take  part  in  school  events. 

The  number  of  social  events  at  the  school. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  student  activities  in  my  school. 

STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

How  safe  I feel  at  school. 

How  well  students  behave  in  class. 

How  well  students  behave  in  the  school. 

How  well  school  rules  are  enforced. 

How  well  students  do  what  is  expected  without  being  told. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  student  discipline  in  my  school. 


DECISION-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
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30  . 
31. 

32  . 

33  . 
34. 


35. 

36. 
37  . 

38. 

39. 

40. 


41. 

42  . 

43  . 

44  . 

45. 
46  . 


The  importance  of  meetings  that  students  are  invited  to  attend. 
How  much  opportunity  students  have  to  comment  on  courses  that  are 
offered. 

How  much  influence  the  student  council  has  in  suggesting  school 
events . 

How  well  school  administrators  listen  to  student  ideas. 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  my  opportunity  to  help  make 
decisions  at  my  school. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  SUPPLIES.  AND  UPKEEP 

How  easy  it  is  for  me  to  use  the  school  library. 

How  good  the  books  and  other  materials  are  in  the  school  library. 
How  well  the  school  grounds  are  kept  clean. 

How  well  the  school  buildings  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
How  well  classroom  supplies  and  materials  help  me  learn. 

How  happy  I am,  in  general,  about  the  school  buildings,  supplies, 
and  upkeep  at  my  school . 

COMMUNICATION 

How  easy  it  is  for  me  to  find  out  about  new  and  important  things 
at  school . 

How  easy  it  is  for  me  to  talk  to  teachers  outside  the  classroom. 
How  much  I am  told  about  what  is  happening  at  the  school. 

How  much  time  I spend  talking  with  other  kids  about  classes  and 
school  activities. 

How  easy  it  is  to  talk  with  the  principal  or  other  school 
administrators . 

How  I feel,  in  general,  about  relating  to  people  and  things  at  my 
school . 


APPENDIX  C 
BASIC  DATA  TABLES 
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•899  1.701  2.831  3.207  1.904  2.664 


Schpol  Subscales 
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School  Total  Battery  Mean  Scores  for  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 
Skills.  Form  U 


School 

1999 
Grade  6 

1990 
Grade  7 

1999. 
Grade  7 

1990 
Grade  8 

01 

702 

717 

721 

736 

02 

692 

711 

710 

725 

03 

731 

739 

733 

745 

04 

729 

738 

740 

755 

05 

708 

715 

720 

730 

06 

713 

718 

721 

734 

07 

722 

730 

734 

748 

08 

716 

721 

718 

735 

09 

716 

725 

729 

742 

10 

714 

723 

727 

740 

11 

726 

743 

737 

755 

12 

715 

721 

719 

730 

13 

709 

720 

712 

727 

14 

708 

719 

722 

737 

15 

708 

722 

719 

736 

16 

711 

724 

727 

740 

17 

720 

729 

726 

738 

18 

714 

727 

730 

741 

Table  A-3 
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Darticioants ) 

Standard 

Year  and  Grade 

Mean 

Deviation 

1989  Grade  6 

717.02 

35.64 

1990  Grade  7 

725.29 

32.94 

1989  Grade  7 

727.71 

32.80 

1990  Grade  8 

743.21 

33.44 

Table  A- 4 
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199Q  Means  and  standard  Deviations  for  the  Eight  Subscales  of  t-.he 
national  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey  Based  on  Individual  Scores  (all  particinant-.s) 


Subscale 

Variable 

Grade 

X 

JL 

SD 

Grade 

X 

_a 

SD 

Teachers 

3.37 

0.89 

3.23 

0.85 

Fellow  Students 

3 . 10 

0.87 

3.06 

0.84 

Schoolwork 

3 .00 

0.88 

3.00 

0.81 

Student  Activities 

3.09 

0.95 

2.87 

0.89 

Student  Discipline 

2.95 

0.89 

2.96 

0.84 

Decision-Making  Opportunities 

2.89 

0.97 

2.75 

0.93 

School  Buildings,  Supplies  and  Upkeep 

3.21 

0.89 

3 . 12 

0.85 

Communication 

3.23 

0.89 

3.12 

0.84 

1990  Seventh  Grade  School  Means  for  the  Eight  Subscales  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  Student  Satisfaction  Survey 
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